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NOTE 


-45  reported  in  the  February  issue,  the  Monitor  will  not  be  published  in 
April.  This  will  be  the  first  time  in  twelve  years  that  such  an  action  has  been 
taken.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  finances.  The  future  of  the  Monitor,  as  well 
as  of  the  entire  movement,  now  depends  upon  what  action  the  blind  and 
their  friends  take. 


WHY    DID    WE    LEAVE    CLOVERNOOK? 

BY 
KENNETH   JERNIGAN 


For  more  than  a  dozen  years  we  have 
had  the  Monitor  braihed  at  the  Clovernook 
Printing  House  for  the  BHnd  in  Cincinnati. 
Now,  we  liave  made  a  change.  The  Febru- 
ary. 1977.  issue  was  brailled  at  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville. 
The  why  is  complex,  and  Monitor  readers 
should  know  the  circumstances. 

For  one  thing  there  is  NAC.  (There  usually 
is  when  there  is  unpleasantness  or  problems. ) 
A  couple  of  years  ago  it  came  to  my  atten- 
tion that  Clovernook  was  in  the  process  of 
seeking  NAC  accreditation.  I  called  Mr. 
Donald  Reed,  who  was  then  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  organization,  and  expressed  our 
concern.  I  told  him  that  if  he  followed 
through  on  the  plan  to  affiliate  with  NAC, 
I  did  not  see  how  the  Federation  or  any  of 
its  affiliates  could  in  good  conscience  con- 
tinue to  do  business  with  Clovernook.  In 
view  of  the  harm  NAC  has  done  to  the 
blind  it  would  not  make  sense  (assuming 
there  was  any  reasonable  alternative)  for  us 
to  spend  our  hard-earned  money  to  support 
a  NAC-affiliated  organization-especially  in 
the  brailling  of  the  very  magazine  which 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  its  space  to  the 
exposure  of  NAC's  shenanigans.  Mr.  Reed 


hemmed  and  hawed,  uttered  pious  plati- 
tudes and  made  apologies,  expressed  regrets 
and  tried  to  placate;  but  he  did  not  deny 
that  Clovernook  intended  to  affiliate  with 
NAC,  nor  did  he  offer  to  change  his  mind. 
He  said  that  he  was  under  pressure  to  seek 
the  accreditation  and  that  he  felt  that  he 
had  no  alternative.  We  left  it  at  that. 

Then  (a  more  serious  matter  if  that  is 
possible)  there  is  the  treatment  of  the  work- 
ers at  Clovernook.  In  1975  there  was  a  pub- 
lic outcry  in  Cincinnati.  Because  so  many 
prominent  figures  have  donated  money  to 
it  over  the  years,  Clovernook  has  been  re- 
garded as  virtually  untouchable  and  sacro- 
sanct. Even  so.  circumstances  were  so  bad 
that  the  blind  felt  that  an  effort  at  public 
exposure  had  to  be  made.  It  was  not  that 
the  staff  and  management  were  intention- 
ally cruel  or  despotic.  Rather,  it  was  that 
the  whole  system  was  so  custodial  as  to  be 
intolerably  demeaning. 

Clovernook  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
long  time.  It  has  fairly  extensive  grounds 
(some  26  acres).  In  former  times  vegetables 
were  raised,  a  few  chickens  were  kept,  and 
maybe  even  some  cows.  It  was  (and,  for 
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that  matter,  still   is)  more   than  simply  a 
place  for  the  production  of  Braille. 

The  printing  house  part  of  the  establish- 
ment consists  of  a  bindery,  employing  some 
30  people:  a  stereotyping  and  proofreading 
department,  employing  about  the  same 
number;  and  a  press  room,  which  has  fewer 
workers.  The  facility  also  has  a  weaving 
department,  where  a  few  people  work  on 
looms  to  make  rugs,  afghans.  etc.  There  is 
also  a  residential  home  which  has  between 
30  and  40  inmates.  Some  of  these  are  quite 
elderly.  Also  on  the  grounds  is  located  the 
"Proctor  Center."  which  is  named  for  the 
Proctor  of  Proctor  and  Gamble.  This  Cen- 
ter is  reported  to  have  a  capacity  of  around 
16  trainees,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  said 
to  have  only  about  half  that  number,  witii 
more  staff  than  students. 


federal  officials.  There  was  much  negotiat- 
ing, but  we  were  never  able  to  get  meaning- 
ful action.  Whether  it  was  the  fear  of  tangl- 
ing with  an  agency  doing  work  with  the 
bHnd  and  having  prominent  contributors, 
whether  it  was  the  size  and  cumbersome 
nature  of  the  federal  bureaucracy,  or  wheth- 
er it  was  something  else,  the  matter  could 
never  be  brouglit  to  a  definitive  conclusion. 
Somewhere  along  the  line.  Mr.  Reed  was  re- 
placed as  executive  director  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Mundy.  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  same  old  show.  During  1976  the 
NAC  accreditation  came  through  on  sched- 
ule as  one  might  have  expected.  It  has  been 
remarked  before  that  the  agencies  that  feel 
the  need  to  seek  NAC  accreditation  are 
usually  those  that  are  having  problems; 
and.  of  course,  NAC  is  glad  to  get  anybody 
it  can. 


The  furor  in  1975  was  the  expression  of 
long-smoldering  discontent.  The  immediate 
spark  that  touched  it  off  involved  a  resident 
who  moved  out  of  the  Home  and  filed 
charges  with  the  police,  saying  that  her  SSI 
check  had  been  confiscated  and  that  Clover- 
nook  wished  to  continue  to  manage  her 
affairs  and  dominate  her  life  even  though 
she  was  no  longer  a  resident.  (Even  in  the 
custodial  atmosphere  of  the  worst  of  tiie 
agencies,  one  cannot  help  expressing  aston- 
ishment that  they  would  think  they  had 
the  right  to  confiscate  her  check  or  run  her 
affairs  even  if  she  were  a  resident.)  In  any 
case,  this  was,  as  the  saying  goes,  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  In  another  article  in  this 
issue  the  Monitor  editor  will  detail  some  of 
the  events  which  occurred.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  wages  were  small,  and  custody 
was  big. 

There  were  enough  apparent  violations 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  the  NFB 
brought    the   matter  to   the   attention   of 


When  I  went  to  the  Ohio  convention  last 
fall,  Carole  Jones  (who  is  a  longtime  proof- 
reader at  Clovernook  and  who  has  shown 
the  courage  to  speak  out)  was  on  the  pro- 
gram. She  told  us  of  the  continuing  prob- 
lems at  the  institution.  She  said  that  checks 
were  often  cashed  for  the  people  at  Clover- 
nook  and  deductions  (unitemized)  were 
made,  and  any  balance  was  then  given  to 
the  person.  For  a  resident  of  the  home  who 
also  worked  at  Clovernook  the  system 
worked  like  this:  SO'^r  of  the  individual's  SSI 
check  and  75  ^  of  his  or  her  earnings  would 
he  taken  for  room  and  board,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  check.  Presumably  various 
so-called  "deductions"  might  be  made  in  ad- 
dition. She  told  of  one  woman  who  worked 
in  the  bindery  who  received  total  net  pay 
of  79  cents  for  the  month  of  June  1976. 
When  our  Ohio  membership  heard  the  story, 
they  overwhelmingly  expressed  themselves 
as  feeling  that  we  should  stop  having  the 
Monitor  brailled  at  Clovernook.  even  if  it 
meant  having  no  Braille  edition  at  all. 
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The  choice,  of  course,  was  not  easy.  Lit- 
tle though  the  workers'  pay  might  be.  it 
was  still  something,  and  removing  one  more 
source  of  income  from  Clovernook  could 
possibly  mean  even  less.  Carole  Jones  ex- 
pressed her  own  dilemma  and  did  not  advise 
removing  tiie  publication.  She  simply  told 
us  the  facts  and  expressed  her  frustrations 
and  concern. 

Under  date  of  November  29.  1976.  she 
wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

DEAR  DR.  JERNIGAN:  I  have  been  advised 
by  the  Cincinnati  chapter  to  write  and  in- 
form you  of  the  latest  events  at  Clovernook. 
First.  I'm  still  there -I  think. 


some  description  with  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind.  .She  didn't  even  find  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  to  the  now  very  confused 
employees  just  what  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  was.  When  I  told  the  workers 
and  she  was  confronted  by  one  of  the 
women,  who  was  upset  because  she  didn't 
want  to  turn  in  her  years  as  a  good  proof- 
reader for  packaging  and  production  work, 
she  was  told  indignantly  that  I  didn't  have 
the  correct  information.  (That  same  thing 
was  told  the  workers  a  couple  of  years  back 
when  I  told  them  about  the  advent  of  the 
computer-that  computer  is  now  resting  in 
a  room  at  Clovernook  but,  since  the  book 
contract  has  been  lost,  it  looks  as  if  we  can- 
not be  replaced  by  it  soon.) 


Immediately  upon  my  return  from  the 
Ohio  convention,  I  was  questioned  by  the 
plant  manager.  Martin  Droege.  He  took  a 
sympathetic  attitude-  rubbing  his  head  and 
sighing  over  the  proposed,  possible  layoffs 
if  the  Braille  Monitor  was  lost.  I  tell  you 
frankly,  when  the  November  and,  more, 
when  the  December  issues  of  the  Monitor 
arrived  I  held  my  breath.  But.  it  is  other 
circumstances  I  wish  to  tell  you  about. 

The  employees  of  Clovernook  already 
knew  that  we  had  lost  two  magazines  due 
to  the  bidding  system  established  by  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Then, 
the  rumor  circulated  that  we  had  lost  all  of 
the  book  contracts.  The  rumor  proved  to 
be  fact.  Then,  the  contract  for  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  catalog, which 
Clovernook  had  done  for  years,  was  given 
to  Philadelphia-again.  we  were  underbid. 

Now.  just  this  past  week.  Julie  Gonzales, 
social  services  director,  informed  the  stereo- 
typing and  proofreading  departments  that 
Clovernook  has  entered  into  a  contract  of 


To  combat  the  possibility  of  a  burgeon- 
ing union,  management  has  designated  all 
sighted  help,  regardless  of  skill,  knowledge, 
or  position  as  "staff"  and  all  blind  people, 
regardless  of  skill,  years  of  service,  knowl- 
edge, or  position-with  the  exception  of 
the  supervisor  of  the  stereotyping-proof- 
reading  department,  who  has  been  head  of 
the  department  since  the  early  60's-as 
"clients."  (The  supervisor  of  our  depart- 
ment will  retire  in  approximately  a  year 
and  a  half.) 

I  have  ridden  the  horns  of  this  dilemma 
until  my  spirit  is  sore.  I  see  so  clearly  why 
you  do  not  want  to  continue  feeding  Clo- 
vernook NFB  funds.  I  see  almost  helpless 
blind  people  riding  the  rough  and  careless 
tides  of  the  agency  people  who  use  us  to 
their  whim.  One  part  of  me  wants  to  get 
out.  One  part  of  me  wants  to  fight  back 
and  one  part  of  me  wants  to  weep  with 
helplessness. 

We  certainly  are  surrounded,  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Cleveland,  and  here— among 
other    quieter   places.    There    must    be    a 
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way   to  get   the   public  awake.  We'll  keep 
trying. 

Yours. 

CAROLE  JONES. 


It  is  surely  not  coincidence  that  Clover- 
nook  was  deciding  to  call  all  of  its  blind 
workers  "'clients"  at  just  about  the  same 
time  last  summer  that  the  Chicago  Light- 
house for  the  Blind  (another  NAC-accred- 
ited  agency)  was  resorting  to  the  same 
device.  Apparently  the  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  take  juris- 
diction in  sheltered  shops  will  he  resisted  in 
every  way  possible,  regardless  of  the  cost  to 
the  blind  worker~for  whose  benefit,  pre- 


sumably,   the    agencies   exist    in    the    tlrst 
place. 

Presumably,  if  you  call  a  blind  worker  a 
"client."  you  can  hope  to  avoid  giving  him 
or  her  any  of  the  rights  of  workers.  It  has 
been  said  before:  If  it  walks  like  a  duck. 
acts  like  a  duck,  and  quacks  Uke  a  duck,  it 
probably  is  a  duck -even  if  you  write  a  lot 
of  memos  and  prominently  and  repeatedly 
refer  to  it  as  a  "client." 

So  we  have  moved  the  Monitor  from 
Clovernook,  and  I  now  call  on  all  Federa- 
tion affiliates  and  friends  of  the  blind  to 
consider  like  action.  Surely  (at  least  to  the 
extent  we  have  alternatives)  we  should  not 
use  our  money  to  support  custodialism. 
Our  actions  as  well  as  our  words  must  carry 
the  message  of  independence  and  freedom. D 


CLOVERNOOK:    A    STUDY    IN    CUSTODIALISM 

DONALD  McCONNELL 


"Custodial:  .  .  .  marked  by  or  given  to 
watching  and  protecting  rather  than  seek- 
ing to  cure."  — Webster's  Third  New 
International  Dictionary 

The  Clovernook  Home  and  School  for 
the  Blind  was  founded  in  1903  through  a 
gift  of  William  A.  Proctor,  a  soap  magnate. 
The  trustees  of  the  gift  were  the  Trader  sis- 
ters, Georgia,  who  was  blind,  and  Florence. 
Florence  Trader  was  associated  with  the 
institution  until  the  late  1950's,  by  which 
time  all  of  its  assets  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
nonprofit  corporation  run  by  a  board  of 
trustee's.  These  assets  are  substantial;  the 
major  ones  are  buildings  and  26  acres  of 
land.  The  very  name  Clovernook  Home  and 
School   for   the   Blind   suggests  a  holdover 


from  an  earlier  and  sleepier  time;  and  this  is 
the  case  Clovernook  is  in  many  respects  a 
living  museum,  a  well-preserved  example  of 
Victorian  notions  about  training  and  care 
for  the  blind. 

Clovernook  is  an  institution  which  at- 
tempts to  combine  rehabilitation  and  cus- 
todial care.  A  program  description  written 
in  1971  by  Donald  Reed,  then  the  executive 
director  of  Clovernook,  includes  the  follow- 
ing statements  which  express  these  contra- 
dictory goals:  "Those  responsible  for  the 
Clovernook  program  want  to  be  sure  .  .  . 
|t|hat  the  disabilities  of  an  individual  appli- 
cant require  the  special  combination  of 
vocational  and  social  rehabilitation  services. 
siicltercd   workshop  employment,  and   (in 
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some  cases)  residential  and  recreational 
services  that  Clovernook  provides  for  blind 
women  ....'■  The  facility  actually  tries  to 
maintain  two  distinct  programs:  (I)  the 
Proctor  Center  (which  provides  orientation 
and  mobility  training)  and  some  vocational 
programs  in  the  print  shop,  operated  as 
government-funded  rehabilitation  programs; 
and  (2)  the  residential  program  and  some  of 
the  home-industry  types  of  work,  intended 
for  the  very  aged  or  those  with  "multiple 
handicaps."  The  result,  as  might  be  pre- 
dicted, is  largely  the  training  of  blind  per- 
sons for  sheltered  employment.  Mr.  Reed 
tacitly  admits  this  in  a  later  part  of  his  pro- 
gram description:  'Following  training,  if  a 
person  has  adjusted  satisfactorily,  she  is 
generally  accepted  as  a  worker."  (It  might 
be  noted  [see  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue] 
that  before  the  change  in  NLRB  policy  and 
the  threat  of  unionism,  blind  people  could 
be  called  "workers,"  but  in  these  more  trou- 
bled times,  they  can  now  only  achieve  the 
status  of  "client.") 

Here  is  one  more  paragraph  from  Mr. 
Reed:  "Persons  employed  at  Clovernook 
are  usually  considered  to  be  self-maintaining 
and  do  not  receive  public  assistance  grants. 
However,  there  are  some  who  receive  other 
forms  of  payments,  and  these  are  turned 
over  to  Clovernook  along  with  other  re- 
sources under  individual  agreements  which 
are  made  at  the  time  a  person  becomes  a 
regular  resident  of  Clovernook.  Those  who 
have  other  incomes  or  resources  are  permit- 
ted to  retain  part  of  these  funds  for  their 
personal  needs.  They  turn  over  the  rest  to 
Clovernook  to  help  meet  operating  ex- 
penses. This  arrangement  is  justified  because 
only  rarely  does  a  resident  worker  produce 
enough  through  her  labor  to  meet  the  entire 
cost  of  her  care." 

Clovernook,  then,  combines  a  number  of 
undesirable   features.   It   is  a  rehabilitation 


facility  of  the  sort  which  finds  jobs  in  its 
own  sheltered  shop.  [The  Clovernook  shop 
is  unusual  in  that  the  Braille  press  portion 
of  it  is  well  known  as  a  publishing  house 
rather  than  as  a  sheltered  shop.  Clovernook, 
for  instance,  is  a  member  of  the  Braille  Au- 
thority of  North  America.  But  the  total 
figures  for  the  entire  shop  operation,  includ- 
ing weaving,  claim  that  it  has  been  a  money- 
loser.]  Although  there  is  an  array  of  profes- 
sional expertise  available  on  the  staff,  the 
blind  women  who  live  at  Clovernook  are 
not  taught  the  skills  of  independent  living. 
Nor  are  they  permitted  to  learn  these  skills 
by  themselves.  The  intolerable  situation 
which  was  exposed  in  1975  was  that  the 
women  were  actively  discouraged,  even  in- 
timidated, when  they  tried  to  manage  their 
own  affairs. 

The  immediate  incident  involved  Leola 
Little,  a  worker  in  the  print  shop,  and  for 
some  years  a  resident  of  the  Home  as  well. 
Her  letter  of  July  21,  1975,  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  tells  her  story: 

"This  letter  is  a  formal  complaint  against 
the  administrators  of  the  Clovernook  Home 
and  School  for  the  Blind  who,  without  au- 
thorization, have  willfully  opened  and  kept 
my  personal  mail.  I  have  never  given  any- 
one at  that  facility  power  of  attorney,  nor 
permission  to  open  my  personal  mail.  Quite 
a  serious  problem  developed  Friday,  July  18. 
because  of  them  taking  the  liberty  of  doing 
so. 

"On  July  9,  1975,  I  moved  from  the 
Clovernook  residence  to  7816  Hamilton 
Avenue.  Social  Security  Office  was  given 
this  change  of  address  on  July  8th  (although 
they  didn't  think  they  could  feed  the  change 
into  the  computer  for  the  dispatch  of  my 
first  Social  Security  check),  and  they  assured 
me  that  if  I  gave  notice  of  change  of  address 
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at  the  Home  and  post  office  it  would  reach 
me  at  home.  I  notified  the  Clovernook 
Home  (Kathy  Bouschyeager)  of  my  change 
of  address,  as  well  as  the  Mt.  Healthy  and 
North  College  Hill  post  offices. 

"Friday.  July  18,  Mrs.  Julie  Gonzalez  [of 
the  Clovernook  staff]  approached  me  on 
the  job  at  the  Clovernook  print  shop  and 
asked  me  to  go  with  her  to  a  back  room 
where  she  told  me  my  first  Social  Security 
check  had  arrived.  She  handed  it  to  me.  It 
was  not  in  a  sealed  envelope.  She  told  me 
the  amount  of  the  check  was  S520  (which 
is  not  the  amount  Social  Security  told  me 
it  would  be).  I  took  the  check  and  endorsed 
the  check  so  it  would  be  ready  to  deposit 
at  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  day.  As  I  fin- 
ished signing  it,  Ms.  Gonzalez  took  the 
check  away  from  me,  saying  she  was  going 
to  cash  it.  She  didn't  cash  it,  but  instead 
locked  it  up  in  the  safe  at  Clovernook 
Home.  1  called  her  later  that  evening  at 
home,  and  she  refused  to  hand  over  the 
check. 

"I  necessarily  went  to  the  North  College 
Hill  Police  Department  who  were  unable  to 
reach  Ms.  Gonzalez  until  late  Saturday 
morning.  I  also  called  the  Secret  Service 
and  they  promised  to  escort  me  to  Dr. 
Mundy,  director  of  Clovernook.  and  have 
me  ask  once  again  for  the  check.  Both  the 
Secret  Service  and  the  FBI  instructed  me  to 
notify  the  Postmaster's  office  of  this  viola- 
tion regarding  personal  mail." 

Above,  we  quoted  Mr.  Reed  saying  that 
"there  are  some  who  receive  other  forms  of 
payments,  and  these  are  turned  over  to  Clo- 
vernook along  with  other  resources  under 
individual  agreements  .  .  .  ."  This  is  the  ar- 
rangement usually  to  be  found  at  terminal- 
care  rest  homes.  At  Clovernook  the  agree- 
ment involved  a  power  of  attorney  and  the 


complete  managing  of  the  residents'  finan- 
cial affairs.  The  difficulty  was  that  Leola 
Little  said  that  she  had  made  no  such 
arrangement.  And  she  had  left  the  Home. 
She  was  informed  that  the  deductions  from 
her  SSI  check  were  debts  she  owed  to  Clo- 
vernook. The  normal  and  legal  procedure 
for  collecting  debts  is  to  issue  a  bill,  not  to 
confiscate  property. 

In  the  course  of  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  high-handed  Clovernook  actions. 
Miss  Little  discovered  that  SSI  checks  could 
be  forwarded  directly  to  the  recipient's 
bank,  which  would  end  the  dispute  with 
the  staff  at  the  Home  over  who  would  de- 
termine deductions.  She  obtained  some 
copies  of  Treasury  Form  223,  which  would 
institute  this  direct-deposit  procedure,  and 
began  explaining  the  advantages  of  this  to 
residents  at  the  Home.  The  residents,  a  few 
at  a  time,  began  to  go  to  the  bank  with  Miss 
Little  to  set  up  the  system.  When  news  of 
this  reached  the  ears  of  Gerald  Mundy.  who 
had  succeeded  Don-aid  Reed  as  executive 
director,  he  hurriedly  called  a  meeting. 
Leola  Little  was  not  present,  but  the  results 
of  the  meeting  as  they  came  back  to  her  in- 
dicate its  tone  and  substance.  She  was  ostra- 
cized by  some  of  the  very  women  who  had 
gone  with  her  to  the  police  to  file  charges 
against  the  Home.  One  of  these  women 
now  said  to  her:  "You're  trying  to  get  my 
money";  another  said:  "I  don't  want  to  get 
my  pink  slip";  and  yet  another  claimed: 
"I'm  not  allowed  to  sign  any  papers  or  else 
I  will  have  to  leave  and  go  back  where  I 
was."  Another  resident  sent  Miss  Little  a 
hysterical  cassette  letter  begging  her  not  to 
"close  down"  Clovernook  and  warning  her 
not  to  try  to  get  the  residents"  money  to 
pay  for  her  apartment  rent.  And  then,  pre- 
sumably to  keep  the  residents  away  from 
her  pernicious  influence,  Leola  Little  was 
laid  off  from  her  job.  It  can  be  seen  from 
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what  has  been  said  so  far  tliat  Cloveniook 
takes  its  custodial  duties  seriously. 

An  editorial  article  which  appeareil  about 
this  time  in  a  local  newspaper  ( The  Hilltop 
News  of  August  21,  1975),  written  by  re- 
porter Pat  Tolzmann,  tells  a  good  deal  more 
about  Clovernook's  style  of  custody.  Parts 
of  the  article,  titled  '"Residents  Encouraged 
To  Be  Dependent.  Woman  Says."  are  re- 
printed here: 

"The  controversy  now  brewing  over 
whether  blind  women  residents  of  the  Clo- 
veniook Home  are  being  taken  advantage  of 
points  up  the  question  of  just  how  much— 
or  how  little -blind  persons  are  able  to  con- 
trol their  own  affairs. 

"One  of  the  expressed  goals  of  the  Home 
is  to  teach  the  women  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  sightlessness  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  living  in  society  as  best  they  can. 

"According  to  at  least  one  disappointed 
former  resident,  Leola  Little,  Clovernook  is 
much  more  of  an  institution  than  a  school. 
During  her  more  than  three  years  there,  she 
says,  she  was  not  given  any  training  other 
than  for  her  job  in  the  book  bindery.  She 
was  not  taught  to  live  alone,  to  handle 
money,  or  even  to  maneuver  the  streets  and 
use  public  transportation. 


"According  to  Miss  Little,  the  Home's 
handling  of  the  women's  financial  affairs 
illustrates  the  "caretaker'  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  staff.  Residents  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Home's  bindery  or  craft  shops 
are  paid  once  a  month  in  cash,  after  the 
Home  deducts  from  their  gross  earnings 
payments  for  room  and  board,  and  other 
deductions.   Miss  Little  said  her  monthly 


net  salary  ranged  from  SI9  lo  SX2  for  a  six- 
day  week. 

"From  their  net  pay.  residents  buy  toilet- 
ry items,  clothing,  incidentals,  gifts,  and 
entertainment-in  short,  everything  except 
room  and  board.  Miss  Little  said. 

■"Some  of  the  women  have  savings  and 
checking  accounts  at  local  banks,  and  tiie 
bankbooks  are  kept  by  their  counselors, 
she  said.  Others,  including  herself,  left  cash 
with  the  Home  for  safekeeping,  and  would 
ask  the  counselor  for  it  when  they  wanted 
the  money. 


"'[Clovernook  director)  Mundy  said  the 
bindery  realizes  enough  income  to  cover 
the  employees'  salaries  there,  but  the  craft 
shops  are  subsidized.  Since  the  industries 
qualify  as  "sheltered  workshops"  they  can 
pay  employees  half  the  minimum  wage,  or 
SI. 05  an  hour.  Some  of  the  employees  are 
on  a  piecework  rate.  Mundy  added,  and 
earn  a  little  more  than  that. 

"Miss  Little  said  that  although  she  was 
paid  on  a  piecework  basis,  she  was  never  in- 
formed what  her  actual  rate  of  pay  was. 

"Mundy  said  the  Home  is  trying  to  add 
extra  personnel  so  that  residents  can  get 
more  than  just  job  training.  The  school's 
slate  of  150  volunteers,  he  added,  are  invalu- 
able in  helping  the  residents  become  more 
independent.  'They  take  them  shopping,  to 
restaurants,  concerts,  to  a  circus,  on  the 
annual  boat  ride."  he  said. 

"But  his  claims  that  the  residents  get 
'outside'  once  in  a  while  are  disputed  not 
only  by  Miss  Little  but  by  Bill  Trainer,  a 
former    school    teacher   who    went    bhnd 
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three  years  ago  and  recently  went  through 
Proctor's  training  program. 

■■"1  met  girls  from  C"lovernooi<  who  had 
been  there  seven  years,  and  the  tlrst  time 
they  got  to  the  Frisch's  restaurant  one  block 
away  was  when  1  took  them."  he  said. 


"Mrs.  Hernandez  said  Ciovernook  resi- 
dents don't  get  much  help  with  their  cloth- 
ing, haircuts,  makeup,  or  complexion  care. 
The  meals  at  Ciovernook  are  not  nutritional- 
ly balanced,  she  said,  and  salads  and  fruits 
are  served  in  such  a  way  that  many  residents 
don't  like  to  eat  them.  Consequently,  they 
put  on  weight  from  too  much  starch. 

"Mundy  said.  'Many  of  the  women  here 
do  tend  to  put  on  weight.'  but  said  the 
meals  are  carefully  planned.  He  showed  lists 
of  menus  which  included  some  kind  of 
salad  or  vegetable  with  the  meals. 

■■  "I  would  like  to  see  more  women  in  the 
community  take  an  interest  in  these  blind 
women.'  Mrs.  Hernandez  said.  'It's  impor- 
tant for  them  to  have  someone  on  the  out- 
side they  can  talk  to." 

Some  of  the  women  found  they  could 
talk  to  the  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  (There  was.  as  it  turned 
out,  no  one  else  who  would  listen.  (How 
often  this  is  the  case.)  None  of  the  govern- 
ment agencies  applied  to  for  relief  had  any 
to  offer.  The  Postal  Service  and  the  local 
police  backed  out;  the  Secret  Service  (which 
handles  Social  Security  investigations)  said 
that  since  Miss  Little  had  endorsed  the 
check,  nothing  which  happened  after  that 
mattered  to  them.  This  was  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Miss  Little  had  been  issued  a  new 
SSI  check  by  the  government,  which  would 


seem  to  be  an  admission  that  her  first  check 
had  been  misappropriated.  The  most  amaz- 
ing government  response  came  in  February 
of  1976  from  the  acting  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Retirement  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
In  writing  about  the  procedure  for  direct 
deposit  of  SSI  checks  (as  used  by  Miss  Lit- 
tle), this  official  shows  that  he  distrusts 
Leola  Little's  motive  for  complaining,  that 
lie  suspects  she  may  not  be  on  the  level.  He 
states:  "We  do  not.  however,  see  the  direct 
deposit  program  as  a  procedure  for  circum- 
venting legitimate  responsibilities,  but  rath- 
er as  a  means  for  providing  convenience 
and  discretionary  control  to  beneficiaries 
and  recipients  in  handling  their  own  finan- 
cial affairs."  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration did  find  substantial  irregularities  in 
Clovernook's  reporting  of  income  and  pay- 
ment of  payroll  taxes;  but  the  Administra- 
tion found  nothing  else  disturbing  in  the 
situation.) 

By  this  time,  the  NFB  was  actively  in- 
volved. Leola  Little,  along  with  Bill  Trainer 
and  Nancy  Hernandez,  had  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  NFB  of  Cincinnati.  Chapter 
members  were  appalled  at  what  they  heard 
and  vowed  their  support.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, did  not  surprise  them.  The  very  next 
day.  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  of  news- 
paper articles,  of  government  investigators, 
who  was  expected  in  town  but  the  NAC  on- 
site  inspection  team.  As  President  Jernigan 
points  out  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  NAC 
accreditations  are  seldom  sought  these  days 
except  when  they  are  needed  by  regressive 
agencies  as  a  mask  for  trouble  within  the 
agency  and  public  relations  problems  in  the 
community.  Ciovernook  needed  some  emer- 
gency first  aid  for  its  reputation,  and  NAC 
hurried  to  the  rescue.  None  of  the  ques- 
tions being  raised  about  Clovernook's 
operations -even   the  payroll  accounting 
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caused  NAC  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
grant  accreditation.  Probably  NAC  regarded 
the  attack  from  Clovernooi<'s  consumers  as 
an  indication  that  it  was  "professionally" 
run  and  [iroviding  "quality  services."  NAC" 
style. 

The  Cincinnati  chapter  formed  a  special 
committee  to  make  contacts  with  Clover- 
nook  residents  and  with  the  administration. 
The  chapter  also  formed  picket  lines  the 
next  day  to  protest  the  presence  of  NAC 
on  the  scene. 


is  coming  to  an  end.  The  blind  are  making 
it  come  to  an  end.  The  struggle  will  not  be 
easy  or  the  battle  soon  finished,  but  as 
President  Jernigan  has  said,  "We  know  who 
we  are,  and  we  will  never  go  back!": 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
OF  CINCINNATI, 

Ciiicliinali.  Uliiu.  December  26.  1976. 

Dr.  GERALD  MUNDY,  Direclor. 
Clovenwok  Home  and  School  for  the  Blind. 
North  College  Hill.  Ohio. 


There  has  been  no  resolution  of  these 
problems  with  Clovemook.  The  custodial 
attitudes  and  practices  found  there  might 
well  have  been  written  into  the  original 
deed,  so  engrained  are  they  not  only  in  the 
staff  but  in  many  of  the  longtime  residents. 
Just  after  Christmas  1976,  Paul  Dressell, 
president  of  the  NFB  of  Cincinnati,  wrote 
to  Clovemook  executive  director  Mundy 
asking  for,  among  other  things,  a  meeting. 
There  was  no  reply  from  Mr.  Mundy  until 
he  was  telephoned,  well  into  January.  He 
replied  in  an  ancient  and  shabby  dodge 
used  by  the  worst  of  the  agencies-that  he 
would  have  to  discuss  it  first  with  his  board. 

We  end  this  article  with  Mr.  DresselFs 
letter.  The  problems  he  speaks  of  remain  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  change  which  has  oc- 
curred is  that  while  the  problems  are  being 
solved,  while  Mr.  Mundy  delays  and  decides 
what  to  do,  NFB  funds  will  no  longer  be 
paying  the  bill.  Undoubtedly  the  people  at 
Clovemook  wish  (or,  at  least,  did  before 
they  felt  threatened  in  their  power  and  con- 
trol) only  the  best  for  their  blind  wards. 
But  how  pathetic!  How  degrading!  What  a 
sermon  in  miniature.  What  a  commentary 
upon  a  system  that  has  bruised  the  spirit 
and  shriveled  the  soul  from  the  beginning 
of  time.  But  no  more!  The  old  custodialism 


DEAR  DR.  MUNDY:  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  is  a  national  organization 
of  blind  persons  which  has  among  its  objec- 
tives the  achievement  by  each  and  every 
blind  person  of  the  right  and  opportunity 
to  exercise  to  the  fullest  his  talents  and 
capabilities  and  to  be  treated  in  a  nondis- 
criminatory manner  within  our  society. 
The  greater  Cincinnati  chapter  has  the 
same  objectives  locally.  The  Clovemook 
Home  and  School  for  the  Blind,  as  one  of 
the  major  local  institutions  serving  the 
bhnd,  has  a  significant  impact  upon  blind 
persons  in  this  area.  Consequently,  I  have 
appointed  a  Clovemook  Committee  within 
the  local  affiliate  (including  one  person 
who  works  at  Clovemook).  The  purpose  of 
this  committee  is  to  establish  an  ongoing 
relationship  with  Clovemook  as  an  advocate 
on  behalf  of  Clovemook  workers  and  resi- 
dents. 

We  expect  to  be  active  in  Clovemook 
matters  on  a  continuing  basis:  however,  we 
have  several  specific  concerns  of  current 
interest  to  discuss  with  you  now.  These 
concems  fall  into  five  basic  categories:  (1) 
association  with  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped  (NAC);  (2)  financial 
stability   of  and   outlook   for  Clovemook 
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Home  and  School  for  the  Blind;  (3)  inde- 
pendence and  self-sufficiency  of  Clovernook 
residents:  (4)  working  conditions  in  Clover- 
nook  industries;  and  (5)  lack  of  consumer 
representation  at  Clovernook  at  policy-mak- 
ing levels  or  of  any  consumer  accountability. 

NAC— NAC  accredited  Clovernook  Home 
and  School  for  the  Blind  despite  numerous 
problems  at  Clovernook  which  were  raised 
by  residents  and  workers  during  the  on-site 
inspection.  The  NAC  accreditation  process 
is  a  sham.  NAC  is  run  by  the  agencies  it 
"evaluates"  and  not  by  the  blind  people  it 
is  supposed  to  serve.  NAC  standards  are  too 
low  to  be  meaningful.  NAC  is  simply  used 
to  mislead  the  public  into  believing  that  the 
accredited  agencies  are  of  high  quality.  Clo- 
vernook should  withdraw  from  NAC  accred- 
itation as  a  clear  demonstration  that  Clover- 
nook intends  to  serve  the  blind  and  not 
simply  "play  the  accreditation  game." 

Financial  Stability.-The  broad  problem 
here  is  the  almost  total  lack  of  information 
available  to  residents,  workers,  interested 
blind  persons,  and  other  members  of  the 
public  of  the  Clovernook  operation.  This  is 
of  course  of  critical  concern  to  the  residents, 
who  depend  upon  Clovernook  for  their 
daily  existence,  and  the  workers,  who  de- 
pend upon  Clovernook  for  the  livelihood  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families.  We 
understand  that  in  recent  months  Clover- 
nook has  lost  several  work  contracts.  We 
want  to  know  what  contracts  were  lost; 
why;  how  such  losses  can  be  avoided  in  the 
future;  and  what  effect  these  losses  have 
had  on  Clovernook 's  financial  picture. 

We  also  understand  that  Clovernook  has 
recently  become  associated  with  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  (NIB).  We  want  to 
know  what  this  affiliation  will  mean  to  Clo- 
vernook workers;  when  the  association  will 


begin;  what  jobs  will  be  done;  and  what 
new  or  different  regulations  or  operational 
requirements  are  connected  with  the  NIB 
association. 

We  understand  that  Clovernook  plans  to 
introduce  a  computer  into  the  Braille  print 
shop  operation.  When  will  this  occur?  What 
effect  will  it  have  on  the  jobs  in  the  print 
shop? 

Independence. -Clovernook  Home  and 
School  for  the  Blind  should  make  it  possi- 
ble for  its  residents  and  workers  to  achieve 
the  highest  degree  of  self-sufficiency  and  in- 
dependence, and  should  reduce  the  amount 
of  direction  and  regulation  of  the  lives  of 
the  residents  and  workers  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. We  recognize  that  many  of  the  residents 
have  multiple  handicaps  and  limited  capa- 
bilities; however,  no  one  should  be  written 
off  as  incapable  of  learning.  Appropriate 
testing  should  be  provided  for  each  resident 
to  determine  each  person's  potential.  Availa- 
bility of  training  should  not  depend  upon 
one's  ability  to  pay  for  it.  Mobility  training, 
necessary  to  achieve  any  independence, 
should  be  increased. 

Training  is  also  needed  in  the  area  of  per- 
sonal financial  affairs.  At  present,  the  pro- 
cedure followed  is  that  a  staff  person  has 
the  Clovernook  resident  sign  her  check;  the 
staff  person  takes  the  check  to  the  bank, 
cashes  it,  takes  out  money  to  pay  bills,  and 
gives  the  balance  to  the  resident.  The  resi- 
dent has  no  opportunity  to  learn  skills 
for  self-sufficiency.  A  preferable  procedure 
would  be  to  have  the  staff  person  take  the 
resident  to  the  bank,  have  the  resident  car- 
ry out  the  transaction  directly  with  the 
bank,  and  allow  the  resident  to  pay  her  own 
bills  after  being  told  what  they  are  for  and 
how  much  they  are. 
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The  Proctor  Center  is  available  to  teacii 
basic  living  skills  to  blind  people,  but  Clo- 
vernook  residents  do  not  have  adequate 
access  to  the  Center's  programs  and  facili- 
ties. Cooking  facilities  should  be  available 
to  Clovemook  residents  so  that  they  can 
use  skills  learned  at  Proctor  Center. 


be  made  of  each  worker  to  determine 
whether  he  or  she  is  in  fact  a  "client"  and 
wiiat  commensurate  wage  is  for  that  client. 
At  Clovemook  all  blind  workers  are  termed 
"clients,"  and  all  sighted  workers  are  termed 
"staff."  This  is  an  arbitrary  distinction 
which  does  not  account  for  individual  skills. 


Residents  need  more  opportunity  to 
develop  satisfactory  social  lives.  They  need 
areas  where  they  can  entertain  guests  com- 
fortably. These  areas  must  be  constructed 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  younger  resi- 
dents and  older  residents,  since  the  latter 
require  more  quiet  while  the  former  tend 
to  be  noisier. 

Clovemook  should  not  be  managing  the 
lives  of  its  residents  and  workers.  It  should 
be  training  them  to  manage  their  own  lives 
whenever  possible. 

Working  Conditions,— The  Clovemook 
Home  and  School  for  the  Blind  has  a  shel- 
tered workshop  certificate  from  the  Wage 
and  Hours  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  This  requires  Clovemook  to  con- 
form to  certain  statutory  regulations  which 
are  enforced  by  the  Labor  Department. 
The  Labor  Department  can  investigate  a 
sheltered  workshop  and.  if  necessary,  revoke 
its  certification. 

Regulations  require  that  workers  whose 
handicap  impairs  performance  of  their  job 
be  classified  as  "clients"  and  only  those 
persons  may  be  paid  subminimum  wages. 
Although  each  certificate  sets  a  floor  wage 
which  is  the  minimum  wage  payable  by  the 
workshop,  the  worker  must  be  paid  a  wage 
commensurate  with  that  paid  to  nonhandi- 
capped  workers  in  the  same  industry  and 
area,  based  upon  the  productivity  of  the 
handicapped  worker,  if  that  amount  is 
above  the  floor  wage.  An  evaluation  must 


Another  requirement  of  a  sheltered  work- 
shop is  that  each  worker  be  told  in  a  manner 
that  he  can  understand  just  how  much  he 
or  she  is  earning.  The  workers  at  Clovemook 
do  not  have  adequate  information  or  have 
no  information  as  to  pay  rates  and  guide- 
lines such  as:  starting  salary,  pay  periods, 
the  basis  for  raises  and  when  they  are  given. 

Blind  workers  are  not  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  the  retirement  fund  which  is  availa- 
ble to  sighted  workers.  Resident  workers 
receive  no  paid  sick  days. 

Workers  who  use  guide  dogs  are  incon- 
venienced by  the  location  of  kennels— away 
from  the  work  site  and  across  a  parking  lot. 
Residents  are  not  allowed  to  have  guide 
dogs  at  all  even  though  anyone  who  gets  a 
guide  dog  is  trained  to  care  for  it  so  that  the 
dog  can  live  in  the  same  room  as  the  owner. 

Consumer  Accountability.— Clovemook 

Home  and  School  for  the  Blind  was  created 
to  serve  the  blind.  In  order  for  this  to  be 
done  effectively,  blind  people  must  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board  of  directors,  meetings 
should  be  open  to  the  public  and  publicly 
announced,  and  information  should  be  free- 
ly available.  At  present,  there  are  no  blind 
persons  on  the  board.  The  workers  do  not 
even  know  who  is  on  the  board  so  that 
they  can  make  board  members  aware  of 
their  needs.  Board  members  never  inquire 
into  the  needs  of  the  women  who  live  and 
work  at  Clovemook.  Clovemook  was  cre- 
ated under  a  deed  with  a  restrictive  covenant 
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and  is  now  operated  as  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion. The  primary  concern  of  the  hoard  of 
directors  should  be  to  represent  the  needs 
of  those  being  served;  that  must  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  donors. 

We  beheve  that  consumer  representation 
on  the  board  must  be  provided,  and  Clover- 
nook  operations  must  be  open  to  the  pubhc. 


We  would  like  to  meet  to  discuss  our  con- 
cerns with  you.  We  will  call  you  soon  to  ar- 
range a  meeting  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Sincerely, 

PAUL  DRESSELL. 
President. 

a 


VICTORY    IN    OHIO:    THE    COLLEEN    SPAIN    CASE 


Can  the  blind  do  welfare  casework?  The 
success  of  the  many  blind  persons  doing 
this  work  would  make  you  think  so,  but 
the  Lucas  County,  Ohio,  Welfare  Depart- 
ment doesn't  believe  it.  This  is  what  Sister 
Colleen  Spain  learned  when  she  applied  for 
a  job  as  caseworker  over  a  year  ago.  Her 
story  demonstrates  that  overcoming  dis- 
crimination one  place  does  not  automatical- 
ly eliminate  it  everywhere,  but  that  every 
victory  aids  the  next.  It  also  shows  the  great 
impact  affirmative  action  legislation  such  as 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  can  have  [see  the  September  1976  A/o/u- 
tor]  and  the  need  for  such  remedies.  Most 
important  of  all,  it  shows  the  need  for  and 
demonstrates  the  power  of  organized  action 
by  the  blind    in  other  words,  the  NFB. 

Sister  Colleen  Spain,  an  Ursuline  nun, 
totally  blind,  and  secretary  of  the  Toledo 
chapter  of  the  NFB  of  Ohio,  received  a 
high  score  on  the  civil  service  examination 
for  caseworker  III.  On  the  strength  of  this 
she  applied  for  a  job  with  the  Lucas  County 
Welfare  Department  (Lucas  County  con- 
tains the  city  of  Toledo).  Afterher  interview 
with  the  department.  Sister  Colleen  was  re- 
jected as  not  qualified  for  a  job  at  the  case- 
worker IFI  level.  From  depositions  made 
later  by  those  involved  in  the  decision,  and 


from  a  department  memo  on  the  decision, 
it  was  clear  that  the  lack  of  qualification 
was  Sister  Colleen's  lack  of  sight.  Nor  was 
this  denied  at  first:  Sister  Colleen  was  plainly 
told  in  a  phone  call  that  her  blindness  dis- 
qualified her. 

The  Federation  saw  in  this  case  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  directive  in  Section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  that  "no 
otherwise  qualified  handicapped  individual 
shall,  solely  by  reason  of  his  handicap.  .  .  . 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  federal  finan- 
cial assistance."  We  brought  the  problem  to 
Advocates  for  Basic  Legal  Equality  (ABLE), 
a  publicly  funded  legal  group  in  Toledo  of 
the  sort  which  litigates  with  the  purpose  of 
creating  legal  precedents  on  social  issues  of 
broad  social  concern.  In  this  case  they  also 
saw  a  chance  to  get  a  blind  person  a  job.  A 
job  was  part  of  Sister  Colleen's  purpose  in 
going  to  law,  but  only  a  part.  In  conversa- 
tion with  the  Monitor.  Sister  Colleen  ex- 
plained that  the  far  easier  road  would  have 
been  to  give  up  and  find  some  other  job, 
but  that  she  thought  of  other  blind  people 
meeting  the  same  barrier  that  had  been 
thrown  up  before  her,  and  she  knew  she  had 
to  fight.  This,  of  course,  is  the  Federation 
way    not   just   personal   advancement  but 
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improvement  of  opportunity  for  all  of  the 
blind,  not  just  the  narrow  view  but  the  broad 
perspective,  not  only  today,  but  tomorrow 
and  the  decades  ahead. 

Willi  tiio  iiclp  and  cooperation  of  the 
Federation,  Attorney  Nancy  Lawson,  of 
ABLE,  began  to  apply  pressure  to  the  Lucas 
County  Welfare  Department.  The  depart- 
ment resisted  in  a  number  of  ways.  They 
raised  technical  considerations  about  the 
civil  service  certification  and  offered  to  let 
Sister  Colleen  retake  the  exam  and  reapply 
for  a  job.  We  felt  this  would  give  the  agen- 
cy a  chance  to  reject  her  in  a  way  which  we 
might  not  be  able  to  prove  to  be  discrimina- 
tory: They  would  simply  hire  someone  else. 
The  welfare  department  then  stated  that  it 
had  no  duty  to  hire  Sister  Colleen.  Attorney 
Lawson  pointed  out  that  while  that  was 
correct,  the  department  did  have  a  duty 
not  to  ehminate  her  on  the  discriminatory 
basis  of  blindness. 

The  matter  dragged  on  until  this  last 
summer.  Then  the  department  proposed  a 
compromise.  They  offered  to  hire  Sister 
Colleen  on  a  trial  basis  with  funds  provided 
by  CETA,  the  federal  emergency  job  pro- 
gram which  pays  for  employment  on  a 
temporary,  "leg  up"  basis.  The  department 
said  this  would  give  Sister  Colleen  a  chance 
to  prove  herself.  They  said  they  would 
make  every  effort  to  hire  her  on  a  regular 
basis  at  the  end  of  CETA  funding  if  she 
met  certain  '"objective  criteria";  but  they 
were  unwilling  to  guarantee  an  offer  of 
regular  employment  after  the  CETA  funds 
ended,  and  Sister  Colleen  was  to  agree 
beforehand  not  to  contest  the  agency's  de- 
cision to  let  her  go  if  they  so  decided.  All 
of  this  hesitation  to  hire  Sister  Colleen 
seems  particularly  oppressive  since  the 
department  normally  puts  new  workers 
through  a  six-month  probationary  period. 


Apparently  a  blind  person  was  thought  to 
need  even  more  in  the  way  of  probation. 

Nor  was  this  all.  New  personnel  standards 
were  made  up  especially  for  Sister  Colleen. 
Most  onerous  of  these  was  the  requirement 
that  she  provide  eight-hour-a-day  reader 
service  at  her  own  expense,  with  the  addi- 
tional stipulation  that  if  she  were  to  report 
to  work  without  a  reader,  she  would  work 
without  pay  that  day.  As  blind  people  know, 
this  would  be  the  deathknell  for  any  job. 
There  is  little  point  to  jobs  for  blind  people 
if  it  take  two  persons-one  blind  and  one 
sighted,  the  sighted  one  paid  for  by  the 
blind  one  -to  perform  every  job. 

Basically,  all  these  stipulations  and  extra 
qualifications  amounted  to  one  thing:  Sister 
Colleen,  because  blind,  was  not  to  be  given 
the  chance  to  succeed  or  fail  on  her  own. 
The  possibility  of  her  failing  was  to  be  pro- 
tected against  so  thoroughly  as  to  make 
that  failure  almost  certain.  The  NFB  posi- 
tion is  that  the  blind  can  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  sighted  in  most  jobs 
and  only  ask  for  the  opportunity  to  try. 
This  chance  was  not  being  offered  to  Sister 
Colleen,  and  it  became  clear  that  the  matter 
would  have  to  go  to  court. 

At  this  point.  Attorney  Lawson  hesitated 
and  expressed  concern.  Although  our  posi- 
tion would  almost  certainly  prevail  and 
ABLE  was  wiUing  to  pursue  it,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  finance  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony and  the  appearance  of  witnesses.  The 
NFB  of  Ohio  said  that  it  would  collect  the 
witnesses  and  cover  their  expenses. 

The  Lucas  County  Welfare  Department 
felt  they  had  knowledge  that  a  totally  blind 
person  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  a 
caseworker.  The  absurdity  of  this  position 
emerged  as  our  witness  list  grew.  To  take  a 
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single  example,  we  arranged  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Anthony  Balik.  a  supervisor  with 
the  Lynn  County  Department  of  Social 
Services,  working  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Tony,  totally  bUnd.  began  his  career  as  a 
traveling  caseworker-in  just  the  situation 
Sister  Colleen  faces.  He  has  worked  his  way 
up  to  become  area  supervisor  for  the  de- 
partment. Our  witness  list  had  many  such 
examples.  After  the  list  was  filed  with  the 
court,  the  welfare  department  began  to  cave 
in.  Finally  they  offered  Sister  Colleen  a  job 
beginning  January  31,  1977,  as  an  income 
maintenance  worker  I  (which  is  the  new 
name  for  the  equivalent  job  to  caseworker 
III). 

The  Lucas  County  Welfare  Department 
does  not  believe  that  a  blind  person  can 
work  competently  as  a  caseworker.  They 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  waste  good 


agency  money  on  hiring  a  blind  woman. 
The  situation  shows  the  need  for  laws  to 
nudge  employers  past  that  barrier  of  disbe- 
lief, to  press  them  to  learn  from  actual 
experience  what  the  blind  can  do. 

Thus  the  Colleen  Spain  case  has  been  re- 
solved, proving  once  again  the  practical 
value  to  the  blind  of  the  Federation.  It  is 
the  story  we  have  come  to  know  so  well; 
"Philosophy  bakes  no  bread,  but  without  a 
philosophy  no  bread  is  baked."  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  commitment  and  understanding  of 
our  own  enlightened  self-interest.  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  bread  and  meat  on  the  table.  In 
short,  it  is  what  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  is  all  about-jobs,  independence, 
self-respect,  protection  of  rights,  not  being 
pushed  around,  and  the  knowledge  that  we 
can  have  a  voice  in  detemiining  our  own 
lives  and  futures.  D 


VICTORY    IN    THE    MISSOURI    LAWSUIT 


What  do  the  Missouri  Federation  of  the 
Blind  and  the  Illinois  Federation  of  the 
Blind  have  in  common?  They  are  both  affili- 
ates of  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind. 
The  California  Council  of  the  Blind  and  the 
Indiana  Council  of  the  Blind,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  until  recently  affiliates  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  To  which 
organization  were  the  following  groups  affil- 
iated: the  South  Carolina  Aurora  Club  of 
the  Blind,  the  Empire  State  Association  of 
the  Blind,  or  the  Associated  Blind  of  Massa- 
chusetts? Partly  to  straighten  out  this  no- 
menclatural  mess,  the  NFB  in  1971  began 
nationally  to  urge  state  affiliates  to  adopt  a 
standard  name,  the  NFB  of  whatever  state. 
Thus  we  now  have  the  NFB  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  NFB  of  South  Carolina,  of  New 
York  State,  of  California,  of  Illinois,  of 
Indiana,  of — no.  not  "of  Missouri":  most 


definitely  not  "of  Missouri."  And  therein 
lies  a  complicated  tale. 

The  motive  for  standardizing  affiliate 
names  was  partly  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
public  which  organization  we  belong  to. 
But  the  message  was  for  ourselves  as  much 
as  for  the  general  public.  We  wanted  to  be 
definite  in  our  own  minds  that  the  local 
chapter  was  seen  not  as  a  separate  unit  with 
relations  to  a  faraway  "national."  There  is 
no  "national"  except  as  the  combined  activi- 
ty of  the  local  affiliates.  We  are  more  like 
the  United  States  in  structure  than  like  the 
United  Nations.  Confederacy  was  tried  in 
this  country  in  the  1860's,  and  it  didn't 
work.  It  wasn't  practical  then,  and  it  isn't 
practical  now.  We  are  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  not  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Organizations  of  the  Blind. 
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Part  of  the  confusion  stems  from  the 
unusual  history  of  the  movement.  Certain 
state  affiliates  were  expelled  from  the  Fed- 
eration in  I960  and  \'^b\  for  violation  of 
affiliate  standards:  they  formed  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  the  Blind.  These  state  groups 
regarded  themselves  as  independent  entities, 
and.  of  course,  legally  they  were.  Thus  they 
felt  no  need  to  change  their  particular  state 
names. 

They  retained  a  strong  feeling  for  the 
traditions  of  the  movement  of  which  they 
were  now  the  declared  opponents.  Thus  the 
very  name  American  Council  of  the  Blind 
harks  to  the  most  prestigious  name  in  our 
early  history-the  California  Council  of  the 
Blind  founded  by  Dr.  Newel  Perry  and  built 
by  Professor  Jacobus  tenBroek.  The  new 
ACB  atTiliates  were  reluctant  to  divorce 
themselves  from  the  name  of  the  new  ene- 
my. It  had  been  their  name-Federationists— 
and  at  some  level  it  must  have  been  hard  to 
accept  the  new  status,  outsiders  to  the 
movement. 

The  constitutional  structure  of  the  NFB 
at  that  time  allowed  the  national  body  no 
legal  possession  of  the  state  affiliate  names. 
Thus,  in  1961.  when  the  Missouri  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  was  expelled  from  the 
Federation,  a  new  NFB  affiliate,  reorganized 
after  the  expulsion,  was  forced  to  hunt  a 
new  name.  As  Gwen  Rittgers  later  wrote 
about  this  period:  "You  will  recall  that  we 
called  ourselves  the  Federated  Blind  of  Mis- 
souri from  December  3.  1961.  until  some- 
time that  summer  when  the  Missouri  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  threatened  to  sue  us  over 
this  name.  We  did  not  wish  to  change,  but 
for  the  sake  of  trying  to  have  some  kind  of 
appeasement,  we  changed  the  name  to  Pro- 
gressive Blind  of  Missouri,  and  received  our 
articles  of  incorporation  under  this  name  in 
September  1962  from  the  secretary  of  state 


of  Missouri."  As  the  Progressive  Blind  of 
Missouri  we  marched  in  that  state  for  near- 
ly nine  years. 

Yet  as  the  years  passed,  what  had  seemed 
the  easiest  way  at  the  time  became  more  and 
more  an  anomaly.  The  NFB  became  a  uni- 
fied movement-each  action,  each  member 
being  seen  as  related  to  our  common  pur- 
pose, our  collective  identity:  and  state  after 
state  became  the  NFB  of  Kansas,  or  Oregon, 
or  Arizona.  The  Progressive  Blind  of  Mis- 
souri applied  for  and  was  granted  the  name 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Mis- 
souri. Inc.  This  was  in  July  1971.  That  fall 
the  Missouri  Federation  (the  present  ACB 
affiliate)  sued  the  NFB  of  Missouri,  claiming 
that  "the  new  name  of  the  defendant  is  so 
similar  to  the  name  of  the  plaintiff  that 
confusion  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  poten- 
tial members,  contributors,  and  members 
of  the  general  pubHc  in  Missouri,  who  will 
be  misled  by  the  similarity  of  names,  and 
will  cause  to  be  misled  in  dealing  with  defen- 
dants to  believe  that  they  are  dealing  with 
the  plaintiff."  [In  all  that  follows,  the  Mis- 
souri Federation  (MFBj-the  ACB  group-is 
referred  to  as  "plaintiff"  or  as  "Missouri." 
The  Missouri  NFB  affiliate  is  called  the 
"defendant"  or  "affiliate."  The  national 
NFB  is  called  "national"  or  "defendant- 
intervenor."] 

To  the  MFB  charge  we  replied  that  any 
confusion  about  names  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  Missouri  Federation  had  no  relation  to 
the  National  Federation  and  that  our  new 
name  hoped  to  remedy  that  confusion.  The 
NFB  National  Office  entered  the  suit  as 
defendent-intervenor.  We  pointed  out  that 
the  name  "National  Federation  of  the 
Blind"  had  been  registered  in  the  state  long 
before  the  name  "Missouri  Federation  of  the 
Blind."  and  that  if  MFB  could  claim  priority, 
then  NFB  could  claim  even  greater  priority. 
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As  our  briefsummed  up  the  situation:  "Prior 
to  Missouri's  institution  of  this  proceeding. 
neither  National  nor  Affiliate  viewed  confu- 
sion to  exist  with  regard  to  their  names, 
vis-a-vis  Missouri's.  They  did.  however,  har- 
bor concern  of  pubhc  confusion  regarding 
AffiUate's  status  versus  Missouri's  status  as 
to  which  organization  was  in  fact  the  Mis- 
souri affiUate  of  National.  Indeed,  this  con- 
cern was  logical  since  Missouri  was  formed 
as  an  affiliate  of  National  and  its  name  is 
exactly  the  same  as  National's  with  the 
exception  of  a  delineation  of  a  geographical 
location  in  the  first  word  of  the  name." 

The  MFB  position  was  that  the  names 
Missouri  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Missouri 
were  so  similar  as  to  confuse  the  public. 
but  that  Missouri  Federation  of  the  Blind 
and  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  were 
not  similar  enough  to  deceive  the  public. 

The  circuit  court  judge  (against  all  seem- 
ing reason  and  common  sense)  upheld  the 
Missouri  Federation  and  issued  a  very  broad 
injunction.  He  ruled,  in  part:  "such  injunc- 
tion shall  preclude  the  future  use  by  said 
defendant  of  any  combination  of  the  fol- 
lowing words:  Missouri.  Federation,  and 
Blind,  unless  they  wish  to  revert  to  their 
prior  name,  the  Progressive  Blind  of  Mis- 
souri." 

We  appealed  the  decision, but  (compound- 
ing the  unbelievable  decision  of  the  lower 
court)  the  Court  of  Appeals  reaffirmed  the 
decision  in  every  detail. 

The  broadness  of  the  injunction  was  un- 
warranted, and  it  seemed  to  us  unreasona- 
ble. A  strict  interpretation  that  we  could 
not  use  any  two  of  the  three  proscribed 
words  (blind.  Federation.  Missouri)  -put  us 
in  an  absurd  position.  As  we  argued  in  our 


appeal  to  have  the  case  reheard  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  or  transferred  to  the  State  Su- 
preme Court:  "[Slurely  the  court  has  over- 
looked the  equities  in  allowing  such  a  broad 
injunction.  For  example,  if  Affiliate  changes 
its  name  to  'National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  Missouri  Chapter'  (or  'Affiliate'  or 
"of  the  Midwest')  MFB  could  not  possibly 
be  equitably  entitled  to  prevent  the  use  of 
such  names  .  .  .  and  NFB's  nationwide 
policy  of  name  identification  with  its  affili- 
ates would  at  least  be  approximated.  Yet. 
because  of  the  breadth  of  the  court's  injunc- 
tion. MFB  may  try  to  argue  that  such  names 
could  constitute  a  violation  of  the  injunc- 
tion." 

Our  appeal  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
was  denied.  We  accepted  that  we  could  not 
be  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Missouri.  But  we  had  been  in  the  state  since 
1940  as  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  It 
didn't  seem  possible  that  this  name  would 
be  held  in  contempt  of  the  injunction  even 
though  the  words  Federation  and  Blind  ap- 
pear in  it,  since  we  were  still  chartered  for 
that  name  in  the  state.  Rather  cautiously, 
and  with  every  intention  of  obeying  the 
law,  our  state  affiliate  began  using  the 
name  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
State  officers  used  stationery  that  had  those 
words  in  large  capital  letters  next  to  the 
standard  NFB  symbol.  Underneath  the 
printing,  in  small  type  and  in  parentheses, 
appeared  the  words  "a  Missouri  Corpora- 
tion." 

The  Missouri  Chronicle  (the  ACB  state 
affiliate's  newsletter)  in  the  fall  of  1974 
published  an  article  by  the  outgoing  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Federation  which  com- 
mented, with  typical  restraint,  on  the  situa- 
tion at  that  time:  "The  above  information 
surely  shows  that  we  have  won  every  round 
in  our  two-and-a-half  year  old  legal  battle 
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with  the  National  Federation  ot"  the  Blind 
and  its  Missouri  affiliate :  and  that  the  latter. 
which  now  calls  itself 'the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  Missouri.'  [note  we 
never  called  ourselves  this  officially]  has 
been  in  contempt  of  court  since  last  Febru- 
ary. Our  MFB  attorney  has  filed  a  motion 
to  that  effect  in  the  circuit  court  of  Jackson 
County.  So  1  am  not  only  glad  that  our  exec- 
utive board  requested  the  MFB  attorney  to 
introduce  such  a  motion;  I  am  also  confi- 
dent that  the  convention  will  support  the 
board's  action.  For  it  is  unthinkable  that 
we,  the  winners  of  the  costly  suit,  should 
slink  from  the  field  like  beaten  curs,  leaving 
our  longtime  persecutors  free  to  use  the 
narne  which  the  court  has  forbidden  them 
to  use.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  our  next 
president  and  executive  board  will  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  see  that  the  court  order 
is  obeyed."  This  was  Alma  Murphey  speak- 
ing, and  her  expressed  wish  was  put  into 
effect.  The  MFB  pressed  the  contempt-of- 
court  proceedings  against  the  Federation. 

The  petition  for  the  contempt  order 
charged  "that  the  change  of  the  name  ef- 
fected by  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Missouri,  Inc.,  combines  two  of  the 
words-"Federation"  and  "Blind"-whose 
use  in  combination  this  court's  decree  for- 
bids, and  [that  the]  letterhead  adopted  by 
this  defendant  positions  the  third  word  pro- 
scribed in  combination— "Missouri" -im- 
mediately below  the  other  two  in  an  attempt 
to  evade  this  court's  decree  by  subterfuge." 

At  this  point,  it  has  become  clear  that 
more  was  involved  in  this  series  of  suits 
than  the  protection  of  a  fundraising  reputa- 
tion in  the  state  and  the  wish  to  avoid  confu- 
sion in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  public. 
As  our  attorneys  argued  in  our  response 
to  the  MFB  petition:  "[T]he  petition  for 
contempt  is  so  baseless  and  delinquent  that 


it  demonstrates  unclean  hands  and  vexatious 
litigation  by  the  plaintiff  .  .  .  ."  But  follow- 
ing the  pattern  so  far  in  the  case,  the  court 
ruled  against  us  and  found  us  in  contempt. 

Our  Missouri  affiliate,  we  were  told,  had 
no  right  to  the  name  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  even  though  the  national  orga- 
nization retained  right  to  the  name  in  the 
state-whatever  that  might  mean.  The  court 
found:  "that  defendant  and  defendant- 
intervenor  are  two  separate  corporate  enti- 
ties, that  the  defendant  is  not  a  member  of 
defendant-intervenor  but  is  an  affiliate 
thereof  and  for  the  further  reason  that  de- 
fendant's name  is  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  whereas  defendant-intervenor's 
name  is  The  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind." 

Thus  the  affiliate  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind  had  been  granted  the  sole 
right  to  imply  affiliation  to  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  actual  NFB  Missouri  affiliate.  Our  Mis- 
souri people  made  up  a  new  name.  They 
were  allowed  to  use  one  of  the  proscribed 
words,  so  they  took  "blind"  and  combined 
it  with  "national"— which  was  not  banned- 
and  called  themselves  the  "National  Blind." 

Our  defeat  seemed  complete.  The  deci- 
sion in  the  original  suit  had  been  unreasona- 
bly restrictive.  On  top  of  this  the  decision 
had  been  interpreted  in  an  even  more  un- 
reasonably stringent  manner  as  a  result  of 
the  contempt  suit.  But  as  it  turned  out,  our 
opponents  didn't  know  when  to  leave  well 
enough  alone.  The  contempt  ruling  allowed 
us  to  reopen  the  question  of  the  original 
ruling  in  our  appeal.  The  appeal  has  been 
successful.  Here  is  the  letter  of  Charles 
Tureen,  our  St.  Louis  attorney,  telling  the 
news  of  our  success: 
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"After  all  these  many  months,  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  enclose  the  opinion  of  the 
Missouri  Court  of  Appeals  Kansas  City 
District,  handed  down  on  December  27, 
1976  ....  The  decision  is  a  complete  rever- 
sal of  the  trial  court's  holding  favorable  to 
the  Missouri  Federation  and  clarifies  the  in- 
junction to  require  the  use  of  a//  three  words 
'Missouri.'  'Federation.'  and  'Blind'  .  .  . 
before  there  is  a  violation  of  the  injunction. 
It  further  provides  that  the  parenthetical 
phrase  "a  Missouri  corporation'  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  corporate  name 
'it  being  clearly  intended  as  a  description 
of  the  location  of  the  corporation  named." 

"The  attorney  for  the  Missouri  Federa- 
tion has  notified  Kansas  City  counsel  that 
he  will  recommend  that  the  Missouri  Federa- 
tion not  file  a  motion  for  a  rehearing.  How- 
ever, in  all  likelihood  such  a  motion  will  be 
filed  and  in  all  probability  promptly  denied. 
To  this  end.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that 
the  decision  was  handed  down  by  the  court 
en  banc  with  all  judges  concurring.  Thus, 
seven  judges-being  all  the  judges  of  the 
Kansas  City  Appeals  District  agreed  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  NFB.  I  will  notify 
you  as  soon  as  the  appeal  is  finally  con- 
cluded, whereupon  I  will  prepare  the  neces- 
sary papers,  and  change  the  name  back  to  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  you 
can  continue  to  use  the  small-type  paren- 
thetical statement  (a  Missouri  corporation )." 

So  what  does  all  of  this  mishmash  mean, 
and  what  did  we  win?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions we  must  deal  with  the  real  reasons  for 
the  bringing  of  the  lawsuit  in  the  first  place. 
If  the  Missouri  Federation  (which,  if  it  had 
any  real  pride  in  its  association  with  the 
ACB,  would  call  itself  the  Missouri  Council 
of  the  Blind)  could  have  blocked  our  use  of 
our  own  name  in  Missouri,  it  would  have 
been  regarded  as  somehow  constituting  a 


national  victory.  We  might  well  have  suffered 
similar  harassment  in  other  states.  If  the 
Missouri  Federation  had  prevailed,  it  would 
have  boosted  the  sagging  morale  of  the  ACB 
throughout  the  country.  But  the  Missouri 
Federation  and  the  ACB  did  not  prevail. 
We  persevered.  We  spent  the  time  and  the 
money  and  the  effort  necessary  to  protect 
our  name  and  show  that  we  can  defend  our- 
selves when  attacked.  Our  Missouri  members 
never  faltered  in  the  confiict.  All  the  ACB 
affiliate  got  for  its  pains  was  wasted  effort, 
expense,  and  public  embarrassment.  Other 
ACB  affiliates  contemplating  similar  exer- 
cises might  take  note. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  matter:  We  do 
not  wish  to  have  confiict  with  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind,  nor  do  we  wish  to  pre- 
vent their  state  affiliates  from  identifying 
with  them  in  name.  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  for  all  ACB  affiliates  to  add  the 
word  Council  to  their  names  and  (wherever 
such  still  exists)  delete  the  word  Federation. 
Likewise,  it  would  seem  reasonable  for  NFB 
affiliates  to  have  the  word  Federation  in 
their  names,  and  (as  Monitor  readers  know) 
the  process  is  now  virtually  complete.  This 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

If  the  ACB  and  the  NFB  are  ever  to  have 
anything  like  friendly  relations,  episodes 
like  the  Missouri  lawsuit  must  come  to  an 
end.  As  with  the  earlier  Iowa  lawsuit,  no 
purpose  was  served  except  expense  and  em- 
barrassment for  the  ACB.  The  two  organiza- 
tions have  a  number  of  basic  philosophical 
differences,  and  the  pattern  of  personal  ani- 
mosity has  been  slow  in  dying;  but  neither 
organization  is  likely  simply  to  fold  up  and 
go  away.  Practicality  would  seem  to  indicate 
an  assessment  of  the  situation  based  on 
reality,  and  the  outcome  of  the  Missouri  law- 
suit underscores  the  nature  of  the  reality.  D 
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"NAC:    THE    JIG    IS    UP' 

m 
JAMHS  GASHEL 


Everybody  knows  that  NAC's  executive 
committee  holds  the  real  power  and  that  its 
board  of  directors  only  meets  once  annually 
under  pressure  from  the  blind  and  their 
friends,  which  Dr.  Bleecker  refers  to  as 
"the  general  pubUc."  Will  NAC's  leaders 
ever  have  the  good  grace  to  admit  this?  I 
doubt  it,  but  their  own  words  tell  the  story. 
NAC,  "the  jig  is  up." 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION   OF  THE   BLIND, 
Washington.  DC.  December  9.  1976. 

Mr.  LOUIS  H.  RIVES,  Jr.. 

President.  National  Accreditation  Council 

for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 

and  Visually  Handicapped. 
Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 


the  time  and  place  of  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing and  board  meeting. 

I  assume  that  NAC's  policy  of  openness 
extends  to  all  executive  committee  meet- 
ings, including  those  held  between  annual 
board  and  membership  meetings.  Accord- 
ingly, in  order  that  we  might  make  arrange- 
ments to  have  observers  present  at  your 
next  executive  committee  meeting,  could 
you  please  advise  me  of  its  date,  time,  and 
place. 


Cordially  yours. 


JAMES  GASHEL, 
Chief.  Washington  Office. 


DEAR  MR.  RIVES:  As  you  know,  under 
NAC's  policy  of  "openness,"  I  was  a  "silent 
observer"  at  the  annual  NAC  membership 
meeting  held  in  New  York  on  November  17 
and  the  NAC  Board  meeting  held  Novem- 
ber 18. 

During  the  board  meeting  on  November 
18.  it  became  clear  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  NAC  has  become  the  major  policy- 
making body  within  the  organization.  The 
reading  of  the  executive  committee  meet- 
ing minutes  of  October  7,  1976,  was  espe- 
cially enlightening.  Also,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  board,  in  its  November  18  meeting, 
granted  new  power  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee by  authorizing  it  to  have  the  final  word 
on  what  standards  are  published  and  which 
are  rejected.  Of  course,  the  executive  com- 
mittee will  also  be  responsible  for  setting 


NATIONAL  ACCREDITATION  COUNCIL 

FOR  AGENCIES  SERVING  THE  BLIND 

AND  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED, 

New  York,  New  York.  December  2 i,  1 9  76. 

Mr.  JAMES  GASHEL, 
Chief.  Washington  Office. 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  JIM:  Your  letter  to  NAC  president 
Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  has  been  forwarded  to 
me  and  I  am  glad  to  clarify  your  incorrect 
assumption  about  our  policy  of  openness  in 
regard  to  attendance  at  meetings. 

It  is  NAC's  policy  not  to  open  executive 
committee  meetings  to  general  public  ob- 
servation. The  executive  committee  does 
not    have    final    authority   on   matters   of 
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substance,  but  takes  actions  or  formulates 
recommendations  subject  to  review  or  ap- 
proval by  the  board  of  directors. 

Meetings  of  the  board  or  directors  are 
open,  of  course,  and  public  announcement 
of  their  time  and  place  is  made  well  in  ad- 
vance. Provision  may  be  made  in  advance 
for  special  purpose  presentations  to  the 
board.  Effort  is  made  to  provide  comforta- 
ble seating  for  observers,  and  copies  of  min- 
utes of  board  meetings  are  available  at  cost 
upon  request. 

Your  letter  also  contained  an  apparent 
misconception  of  action  taken  at  the  No- 
vember 18  board  meeting  that  you  attended. 
The  board  definitely  did  not  delegate  to 
the  executive  committee  the  power  to  ap- 
prove standards.  In  fact,  the  board  reaf- 
firmed that  a  majority  of  the  board  must 
approve  any  standards,  either  at  a  regular 
board  meeting  or  by  mail  if  it  would  cause 
any  undue  delay  to  wait  for  the  next  meet- 
ing. If  one  or  two  minor  points  need  to  be 
worked  out  as  a  result  of  board  comments. 
on  an  affirmative  mail  ballot,  the  executive 
committee  would  be  empowered  to  resolve 
them  in  consultation  with  the  Commission 
on  Standards  and  other  appropriate  groups. 
The  executive  committee  does  not  and 
would  not  "have  the  final  word  on  what 
standards  are  published  and  which  are  re- 
jected" under  this  arrangement. 

Sincerely. 

RICHARD  W.  BLEECKER,  Ed.D. 


NAIIONAL  F-KDHRATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 
Washington.  DC.  December  29.  1976. 

Mr.  LOUIS  H.  RIVHS,  Jr  . 

Preside'nt.  National  Accreditation  Council 

for  Agencies  Serving  the  lilind 

and  Visually  Handicapped. 
Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 


DEAR  MR.  RIVES:  By  now  we  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  take  anything  NAC 
says  on  good  faith.  Since  December  1973 
NAC  has  proclaimed  to  the  world  its  "policy 
of  openness."  while  conveniently  sidestep- 
ping the  fact  that  the  policy  (such  as  it  is) 
was  forced  upon  it  by  congressional  pres- 
sure and  the  threat  of  grant  termination  by 
HEW. 

Well,  Mr.  Rives,  "the  jig  is  up."  In  the 
old  days,  before  NAC  fell  upon  such  hard 
times,  it  was  possible  for  the  executive 
committee  to  hide  somewhat  behind  the 
fact  that  the  board  meetings  were  more  fre- 
quent. Now  that  the  board  seems  to  be 
meeting  only  once  annually  (and  even  then 
allowing  the  executive  committee  to  deter- 
mine the  time,  place,  date,  and  number  of 
its  meetings),  the  actual  role  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  is  out  in  the  open  and  NAC's 
double-talk  is  plain  for  all  to  see. 

In  his  letter  of  December  23rd.  Dr.  Bleeck- 
er  states:  "It  is  NAC's  policy  not  to  open 
executive  committee  meetings  to  general 
public  observation.  The  executive  commit- 
tee does  not  have  final  authority  on  matters 
of  substance,  but  takes  actions  or  formu- 
lates recommendations  subject  to  review  or 
approval  by  the  board  of  directors."  If  you 
will  pardon  an  observation  from  what  Dr. 
Bleecker  calls  "the  general  public."  we  are 
not  really  fooled  by  this  fiimfiam.  It  has 
always  been  NAC's  time-honored  custom 
for  the  board  to  approve  minutes  of  execu- 
tive committee  meetings  "as  mailed."  thus 
avoiding  scrutiny  from  "the  general  public"; 
hut  presumably  because  somebody  slipped 
up  and  failed  to  mail  the  minutes  of  NAC's 
executive  committee  meeting  of  October  7. 
1976.  a  full  reading  of  these  minutes  was 
forced  in  open  hoard  session  on  Novem- 
ber 18. 

This  is  prolialiiy  liic  last  time  sucli  a 
breach  of  security  will  occur,  but  once  is 
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enough  to  prove  Dr.  Bleecker's  December 
23nJ  assertions  totally  false. 


financial  management  policy,  and  the  mo- 
tion was  carried." 


Dr.  Bleecker  contends  that  "the  executive 
committee  does  not  have  final  authority  on 
matters  of  substance,  but  takes  actions  or 
formulates  recommendations  subject  to  re- 
view or  approval  by  the  board  of  directors." 

The  minutes  of  October  7  indicate  the 
contrary: 

"There  was  also  a  discussion  of  the  im- 
portance of  continuity  in  fiindraising  and 
in  the  need  to  consider  once  more  the  em- 
ployment of  a  full-time  staff  fundraiser  as 
soon  as  NAC's  income  permits.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Pepper  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
McWiUiams  that  the  executive  director 
should  be  authorized  to  search  for  a  full- 
time  fundraising  person  when  in  his  judg- 
ment and  after  appropriate  consultation  he 
deems  it  financially  feasible  to  employ  such 
a  person.  The  motion  carried." 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  Rives,  is  this  not  substantive 
discussion-the  employment  of  a  full-time 
fundraiser.  What  can  be  of  more  substance 
to  NAC,  especially  in  view  of  the  annual 
deficits?  But  this  is  not  the  only  matter  of 
substance  approved  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee on  October  7. 

For  example,  the  minutes  also  say: 
"NAC's  investment  practices  and  policies 
were  reviewed  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  it  was  agreed  the  modest  size  of  NAC's 
reserve  does  not  permit  investment  in  stocks 
or  bonds  at  this  time.  The  reserve  should  he 
kept  safe  and  available  in  the  event  needed 
while  earning  the  best  rate  of  interest  availa- 
ble under  the  prevailing  market  conditions. 
It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Pepper  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hanson  that  the  executive  commit- 
tee reaffirm  its  approval  of  NAC's  existing 


Further  on  finances,  the  executive  com- 
mittee took  the  following  action  on  Octo- 
ber 7:  "Mr.  McWilliams  noted  that  NAC 
had  closed  its  fiscal  year  on  June  30  with  a 
deficit  of  under  $10,000  and  a  change  in 
accounting  for  sale  of  materials  has  been 
made.  He  reported  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee had  recommended  that  the  gift  from 
Mr.  Cozier  be  used  to  help  build  NAC's 
reserve  by  the  establishment  of  a  special 
J.  Kenneth  Cozier  fund  to  honor  Mr.  Cozier 
for  his  long  and  dedicated  efforts  to  achieve 
the  betterment  of  services  to  all  blind  peo- 
ple through  NAC.  ...  It  was,  therefore, 
moved  by  Mr.  McWilliams  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Pepper  that  Mr.  Cozier's  generous  gift 
be  used  to  establish  the  J.  Kenneth  Cozier 
fund  as  a  special  fund  in  NAC's  reserve. 
The  motion  carried  unanimously." 

On  the  matterof  legal  counsel  (something 
of  substance  to  any  organization  but  espe- 
cially to  one  which  has  built  such  a  public 
record  of  unethical  behavior),  the  executive 
committee  minutes  reveal  "Dr.  Bleecker  re- 
called that  the  executive  committee  at  its 
previous  meeting  had  authorized  him  to 
make  a  change  in  NAC's  legal  counsel  if 
that  should  seem  desirable.  The  change  has 
now  been  made  .  .  .  ." 

Well.  Mr.  Rives,  what  is  your  response? 
You  may  wish  to  argue  that  there  is  little 
point  in  taking  up  the  valuable  and  limited 
time  of  the  board  discussing  matters  of 
finance  and  legal  counsel.  Say  this  if  you 
will,  but  how  will  you  deal  with  the  fact 
that  NAC's  executive  committee,  not  the 
board,  approved  joining  AAWB,  not  to  men- 
tion the  Affiliate  Leadership  League  of  and 
for  the  Blind  of  America?  The  minutes 
report: 
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"Dr.  Bleecker  next  brought  to  the  execu- 
tive committee's  attention  an  invitation 
brought  by  Wesley  Sprague  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  for  NAC  to  become  an  organiza- 
tional member  of  AAWB  at  the  minimum 
annual  dues  of  SIOO.  If  NAC  were  to  join, 
it  would  be  listed  along  with  other  organiza- 
tions that  are  members  of  AAWB.  In  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  this  might  set  a 
precedent  (emphasis  added],  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  are  very  few  organizations 
that  NAC  might  join  in  this  way.  It  has 
joined  ALL,  the  Affiliated  Leadership 
League  of  and  for  the  Blind  of  America, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Special- 
ized Accrediting  Agencies,  the  Association 
for  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
and  on  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped.  The  Presi- 
dent's Committee  is  an  appointment  and 
does  not  involve  dues.  Its  invitation  has 
been  handled  on  its  merits.  It  does  not 
seem  likely  that  there  would  be  more  than 
one  or  two  others  at  most.  Dr.  Birch  stated 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  NAC's  annual  AAWB  dues  personal- 
ly. It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Birch  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  McWilliams  that  NAC  accept  the 


invitation    to    become    an    organizational 
member  of  AAWB.  and  the  motion  carried." 

Well,  Mr.  Rives,  NAC's  executive  commit- 
tee minutes  make  my  point.  I  rest  my  case. 
In  view  of  these  disclosures,  i  renew  my  re- 
quest for  the  time,  date,  and  place  of  NAC's 
next  executive  committee  meeting.  While 
we  are  on  the  subject,  I  would  also  like  to 
receive  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  If  you  are  really  interested 
in  openness  and  participation  in  NAC,  as 
you  suggest,  you  will  have  no  problem  in 
favoring  me  with  the  information  in  a 
straightforward  manner. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  G.ASHEL, 
Chief.  Washington  Office. 

P. S. -Incidentally,  Dr.  Bleecker's  "clari- 
fication" of  the  board's  action  regarding 
approval  of  standards  did  not  go  unnoticed. 
It  hardly  merits  comment  since  the  facade 
of  continued  board  authority  is  plain  on 
the  face  of  it.  Even  NAC's  so-called  con- 
sumer representatives  protested  this  delega- 
tion of  authority.  D 


INDEPENDENCE    IN    WEST    VIRGINIA:    ROBERT    HUNT   SPEAKS 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  FEDERATION 

OF  THE  BLIND, 

October  20,  1976. 

The  Hon.  ARCH  A.  MOORh,  Jr., 
Governor.  State  of  West  Virginia, 
Charleston.  West  Virginia. 

DEAR  GOVERNOR  MOORE:  My  interrup- 
tion of  your  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Governor's  Conference  on  Handicapped  In- 


dividuals held  at  the  Rehabilitation  Center 
on  Monday,  October  18,  1976,  when  I  asked, 
"What  about  the  cafeteria.  Governor?"  was 
not  intended  to  be  rude  or  discourteous, 
per  se.  It  was  nothing  more  than  an  im- 
promptu rhetorical  question  which  I  inter- 
pret as  a  mild  form  of  protest  on  behalf  of 
my  constituency,  since  I  am  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
an  elected  representative  of  several  hundred 
blind  people  in  this  state. 
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As  a  citizen  of  West  Virginia  and  presi- 
dent of  the  WVFB.  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
report  to  you  an  incident  involving  a  rank- 
ing member  ofyouradministration.Tiioraid 
S.  Funk.  Director  of  DVR.  following  the 
banquet  held  the  evening  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned date  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Center.  I  was  seated  at  a  banquet 
table  waiting  for  the  crowd  to  thin  out, 
when  Mr.  Funk  came  up  on  tiie  other  side 
of  the  table  and  greeted  me. 

•■Robert." 

My  reply:  ""Hello  there." 

Mr.  Funk:  ""1  cannot  pemiit  you  to  leave 
my  house  without  telling  you  that  what 
you  did  today  was  disgraceful  and  unforgiva- 
ble." 

My  reply:  "'You  are  entitled  to  your 
opinion." 


Mr.  Funk:  "You  are  no  longer  welcome 
to  Reiiab  meetings  or  on  Rehab  property. 
You  will  not  be  permitted  on  Rehab  prop- 
erty." 

My  reply:  ""As  a  taxpayer,  1  will  come  on 
Rehab  property  any  damn  time  the  occasion 
calls  for  it." 

Mr.  Funk:  "'I'll  see  to  it  that  you  don't 
and  that's  not  all  I'll  see  to.  I  think  you 
know  what  1  mean." 

I  believe  the  remarks  were  made  in  anger 
and  this  is  my  only  interpretation.  However, 
i  thought  it  should  be  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROBERT  L.  HUNT, 

President.  West  Virginia  Federation 

of  tlie  Blind. 

D 


WHY    IS    IT    BETTER    TO    HAVE    A    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND 

IN    AN    AGENCY    FOR    THE    BLIND 

RATHER    THAN    ANY    OTHER    SETTING? 

BY 
FLORENCE  GRANNIS  SHROPSHIRE 


Editor's  Note.  — This  article  was  presented 
as  testimony  before  a  Nebraska  Legislative 
Committee,  October  15.  1976. 

Sighted  people  have  many  sources  for 
their  reading  material-the  corner  drugstore, 
book  stores,  general  stores,  a  multitude  of 
mail  order  merchandisers.  They  even  have 
magazines  to  dull  their  apprehension  at  the 
dentist's,  and-usually  the  Bible  to  relate 
to  in  their  motel  rooms.  In  short,  sighted 
people  may  well  have  a  veritable  avalanche 


of  reading  matter-may  never  need  to  seek 
their  public  library. 

What  is  their  public  library?  Is  it  a  room 
or  a  group  of  rooms  with  some  books— per- 
haps some  magazines  and  newspapers-a 
few  pictures  and  musical  records— some  of 
the  things  to  be  borrowed-some  to  be  used 
in  the  rooms?  This  is  what  a  library  is  to 
most  sighted  people.  It  will  be-probably- 
on  a  side  street-likely  in  a  drab  but  dura- 
ble Carnegie  building  or  maybe  an  annex  to 
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the  fire  station  or  city  hall,  or  a  store  front. 
Wiierever  it  is  it  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the 
forefront   of   the    lives  of  sighted   people. 

Blind  people,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
almost  no  other  way  of  satisfying  their  read- 
ing needs  except  through  their  libraries. 
These  libraries-if  they  are  properly  orga- 
nized, developed,  and  functioning-are  so 
very  different  from  the  sighted  individuals' 
libraries,  that  they  are  no  longer  the  same 
thing  and  should  have  a  different  name  -In- 
formation. Production,  and  Learning  Cen- 
ter, perhaps.  Part  of  the  cause  of  the  gener- 
ally poor  libraries  for  the  blind  in  the  nation 
is  that  administrators  and  directors  of  these 
libraries  tend  to  have  mistaken  concepts 
about  what  is  needed  and  what  they  should 
be  trying  to  do.  It  was  only  after  the  horse- 
less carriage  concept  was  superseded  by  the 
motorized  vehicle  notion  that  effective 
automobiles  could  be  developed.  Similarly, 
libraries  for  the  blind  have  suffered  by  ef- 
forts by  the  well-meaning  to  fit  them  into 
the  same  mold  as  libraries  for  the  sighted. 
Most  libraries  for  the  blind  have  only  the 
books  furnished  to  them  by  the  Library  of 
Congress-these  are  a  good  beginning,  but 
only  a  beginning.  Libraries  for  the  bUnd 
should  serve  all  the  functions  of  the  books, 
magazine,  and  newspaper  suppliers  which 
sighted  individuals  have. 

What  do  you  do  if  you  want  to  know  how 
to  spell  benefited  or  learn  the  meaning  of 
uxorious?  Look  in  a  dictionary.  What  doyoii 
do  if  you  want  to  know  where  Zimbabwe  is 
or  which  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world? 
Look  in  an  atlas  or  world  almanac.  What  do 
you  do  when  you  want  to  know  how  to 
make  meatballs?  Look  in  a  cookbook.  Blind 
people  need  to  use  their  libraries  for  all  of 
this.  I  can  go  on  and  on.  You  can  readily 
read  your  union  contract  a  blind  person 
will  need  to  have  his  cassetted  or  taped. 


You  can  read  the  directions  and  tips  for 
efficiency  that  come  with  your  electric  fry 
pan  the  blind  person  will  need  to  have  the 
information  brailled  or  taped. 

To  put  it  simply,  a  comprehensive,  effec- 
tive library  is  exceedingly  important  for  a 
blind  person -aiding  him  to  keep  in  the 
mainstream  of  life-using  alternative  tech- 
niques for  functioning  as  he  would  if  he 
were  not  blind.  His  needs  and  sources  are 
so  structured  that  it -his  library -can  and 
should  be  in  the  forefront  of  his  life-and 
tliat  is  what  this  talk  is  all  about! 

(As  you  contemplate  this,  please  substi- 
tute for  "library"  the  more  meaningful  term 
for  what  is  really  needed— "Information, 
Production,  and  Learning  Center.") 

Other  advantages  of  having  the  library  in 
an  agency  for  the  blind; 

There  can  and  siiould  be  much  stimulat- 
ing interchange  between  the  library  and 
other  departments  of  the  agency  for  the 
blind. 

It  can  and  should  be  vastly  beneficial  to 
the  library  to  have  live  input  from  consum- 
ers. This  occurs  more  with  the  library  in  an 
agency  for  the  blind  than  another  setting, 
for  there  is  a  great  deal  more  live,  drop-in 
business-not  nearly  as  much  is  done  by 
mail.  The  consumer  comes  to  see  his  coun- 
selor about  a  job  interview,  perhaps,  and 
goes  to  the  library  as  well  to  find  out  how 
they  are  coming  on  the  books  on  parakeet 
care  he  asked  to  have  brailled;  to  see  what 
they  have  produced  on  the  history  of  his 
county;  what  they  have-or  can  tape  on 
New  Orleans,  which  he  intends  to  visit  next 
July;  and  to  see  how  many  presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  been  from  the  deep 
South. 
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There  can  and  should  he  financial  involve- 
ment in  the  library  through  the  rehabilita- 
tion department  of  tlie  agency.  For  example, 
an  individual  is  studying  under  the  aegis  of 
the  rehabilitation  department  to  pass  his 
state  insurance  exams.  The  library  can  pro- 
vide needed  material.  Rehab  may  pay  the 
costs. 

A  library  for  the  blind  is  much  more  like- 
ly to  be  first-rate  when  it  is  part  of  a  larger 
agency  for  the  blind.  The  administrators  of 
such  an  agency  will  no  doubt  appreciate 
what  a  significant  role  the  library  can  and 
should  play  in  its  consumers'  lives.  They 
will  no  doubt  be  aware  that  what  is  wanted 
and  needed  is  an  "Information,  Production, 
and  Learning  Center"  and  will  set  about 
creating  it. 

It  will  probably  play  a  key  part  and  have 
its  fair  share  in  the  agency's  financial  pie, 
and,  as  I  have  indicated,  there  is  great  possi- 
bility of  more  advantageous  financing  than 
would  be  possible  otherwise. 

If  it  is  part  of  some  other  agency-a  larger 
library  for  example-it  is  hkely  to  be  very 
peripheral-a  step  person  with  no  fairy  god- 
mother. 


When  it  is  part  of  an  agency  for  the  blind 
it  is  easy  to  get  library  people  and  train 
them  to  be  knowledgeable  about  blindness, 
but  it  is  not  likely-  when  the  library  is  in 
another  agency  for  the  staff  to  become 
steeped  in  what  blindness  is  all  about.  In 
fact  it  may  well  be  that  that  agency  will 
give  the  library  such  low  priority  they  will 
not  even  insist  on  the  same  educational 
qualifications  they  commonly  require  for 
other  positions.  (Has  Nebraska's  present 
librarian  for  the  blind  graduated  from  a 
library  school?) 

Over  and  over  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  library  for  the  blind  has  more  in  com- 
mon with  other  parts  of  an  agency  for  the 
blind  than  it  does  with  other  parts  of  a  state 
or  public  library. 

And  what  advantage  is  there  in  having 
the  library  for  the  blind  in  any  setting  rather 
than  the  agency  for  the  blind? 

The  library  in  an  agency  for  the  blind 
makes  it  possible  to  get  it  all  together  and 
serve  the  whole  person.  The  library  service 
plus  training  plus  opportunity  equal  self- 
supporting  citizen.  D 


LETTER    FROM    A    FEDERATIONIST 


DEAR  FELLOW  FEDERATIONISTS;  The 
January  Presidential  Release  makes  clear 
the  financial  crisis  our  Federation  faces  in 
the  months  ahead.  We  each  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  help  solve  our  financial  problems. 

In  addition  to  increasing  my  PAC  Plan 
contribution,  I  have  decided  that  each  time 
I  spend  money  for  entertainment,  or  for 
some  other  luxury,  I  will  donate  an  equal 


sum  to  our  national  treasury.  Since  my 
funds  are  Hmited,  this  will  mean  missing 
some  movies  and  some  of  the  other  activi- 
ties that  I  enjoy.  This  is  a  matter  of  priori- 
ties; if  I  only  have  five  dollars  to  spend,  my 
priority  is  to  use  it  to  help  save  the  Federa- 
tion rather  than  seeing  a  movie. 

As  Mr.  Jernigan  has  said,  to  save  our  Fed- 
eration we  will  have  to  sacrifice,  and  sacri- 
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fice  until  it  hurts.  I  urge  each  of  you  to  join 
with  me  in  donating  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which  you  spend  on  non-essentials  to  our 
national  treasury.  This  may  seem  like  a  high 
price  to  pay,  but  is  it  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  to  save  our  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind'? 


Let's  join  Mr.  Jernigan  on  the  barricades 
by  putting  our  money  where  it  counts-in 
our  national  treasury! 

STEVE  MACHALOW, 

NFB  of  Minnesota. 

U 


THE    BLIND    SENIOR    CITIZEN'S    NEEDS 

BY 
JACOB  FREID 


Editor's  Note. -Jacob  Freid  is  the  hig/ily  re- 
spected director  of  tlie  jewisli  Braille  Insti- 
tute of  America  and  an  NFB  Board  member. 

The  history  of  this  past  quarter  century 
will  show  that  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  has  compiled  a  distinguished 
record  in  the  struggle  for  equality,  security, 
and  opportunity  for  the  blind.  Today  a 
blind  child  can  attend  public  school  with 
his  sighted  peers.  Also,  today,  with  the  vir- 
tual prevention  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  as 
a  major  cause  of  blindness  among  premature 
babies,  the  incidence  of  blindness  is  being 
skewed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  age  scale. 

The  demographic  trend  towards  the  eld- 
erly made  itself  felt  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  psychological  problems  of  blind- 
ness at  birth  and  blindness  in  maturity  are 
completely  different.  To  most  of  the  elderly 
blind,  blindness  in  their  mature  years  repre- 
sents a  traumatic  calamity.  I  will  not  go 
into  all  the  details  except  to  say  that  the 
newly  blinded  elderly  person  tends  to  be 
ostracized  and  self-ostracizing.  I  have  met 
with  our  elderly  blind  on  numerous  occa- 
sions at  the  Jewish  Guild  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind  in  Yonkers,  New  York,  and  at 
homes  for  the  aged  in  the  greater  New  York 
area;  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  Canada;  and 


in  Chicago  and  Boston.  I  believe  there  is  a 
proper  basis  for  the  following  statement: 
The  elderly  blind  person  is  to  a  depressing 
extent  a  pariah.  This  is  a  situation  to  which, 
unfortunately,  a  large  number  of  the  elderly 
blind  contribute  by  their  own  actions  or 
rather  lack  of  action.  Whereas  we  have  been 
able  to  make  great  strides  in  the  integration 
of  our  blind  youth  into  the  community,  the 
elderly  blind  have  presented  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult problem. 

If  community  services  were  adequate 
and  met  the  unmet  needs  of  the  elderly 
blind  and  visually  handicapped,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  provide  them  with  services  in 
segregated  programs  in  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

Let  us  take  an  actual  major  agency  for 
the  blind  in  New  York  as  an  example.  I  say 
for  the  blind  advisedly  because  the  day  has 
not  yet  arrived  when  the  three  New  York 
agencies  will  be  of  and  by  the  blind.  This 
agency  operates  a  recreational  program  be- 
cause the  community  centers  and  senior 
citizen  clubs  don't  want  to  include  the 
elderly  blind.  It  operates  a  home  for  the 
aged  blind  because  the  other  homes  won't 
take  them  in.  If  a  person  goes  blind  in  a 
home  for  the  aged,  he  or  she  is  put  into  its 
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nursing  clinic  as  if  he  were  sici<.  This  is  a 
major  tragedy.  The  community  as  of  today 
has  ghettoized  the  elderly  blind  and  the 
agencies  as  a  consequence  are  preserving 
and  securing  tiie  ghetto. 

Just  as  I  do  not  believe  that  a  normal 
person  who  is  blind  and  who  is  not  multi- 
ply handicapped  should  be  in  a  segregated 
school  for  the  blind,  so  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  good  home  for  the 
aged  blind.  Admittedly  this  agency  tries  to 
make  its  home  as  good  as  possible,  knowing 
it's  no  good  to  begin  with.  What  it  offers  is 
a  program  of  intensive  activities.  In  fact 
there  are  26  different  activities.  Its  elderly 
blind  use  power  saws,  power  drills,  and 
other  njachinery  to  make  a  host  of  things. 
In  the  sewing  group  the  old  ladies  design 
and  make  their  own  clothes,  culminating  in 
a  fashion  show. 

This  agency  put  some  of  its  people  in- 
to golden  age  clubs.  In  a  few  places  they 
were  welcomed.  They  were  bored  stiff  at 
the  golden  age  centers  where  one  staff 
worker  tried  to  serve  some  200  people.  The 
bhnd  passed  their  time  listening  to  music, 
playing  bingo,  chit-chatting,  and  sitting, 
and  compared  their  lethargy  with  the  pro- 
gram at  the  agency  where  there  was  one 
activity  after  another  and  the  joint  was 
jumping. 

The  problem  is  to  get  the  agencies  of  the 
community  to  discharge  their  responsibility 
to  serve  the  blind  the  way  they  serve  the 
sighted.  Two  years  ago  the  Jewish  Braille 
Institute  of  America  conducted  major  meet- 
ings of  the  foremost  authorities  in  work  with 
the  aged  in  greater  metropolitan  New  York. 
The  gist  of  the  meeting  was:  The  elderly 
bhnd  are  segregated  because  no  successful 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  overcome 
their  rejection  by  golden  age  clubs,  senior 


citizens  groups,  synagogues,  and  homes  for 
the  aged.  Studies  emphasize  words  like 
"isolated."  "alone,"  "withdrawn"  as  psy- 
chological adjuncts  of  physical  deprivation 
inherent  in  terms  like  "poor."  "needy,"  "in 
want."  In  contrast  to  the  respect  for  the 
elderly  of  Confucian  society  and  in  Western 
communities  which  made  the  command- 
ment "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother" 
one  to  live  by,  today  the  anonymity  of 
urban  life  with  its  compartmentalized  pueb- 
lo apartment  cells  is  a  largely  barren  and 
desolate  environment  for  an  increasing 
number  of  the  old  in  general  and  the  old 
blind  in  particular.  And  the  elderly  blind 
are  increasing  because  we  are  living  longer 
and  as  a  result  are  more  subject  to  deteriorat- 
ing sight  and  blindness  in  our  elderly  years. 
Fully  one  half  of  the  almost  half-million 
legally  blind  population  in  the  United 
States  is  65  years  of  age  or  older.  When 
you  also  include  those  aging  persons  who, 
though  not  legally  blind,  have  such  severely 
limited  sight  that  it  impedes  their  abihty  to 
function,  the  number  is  more  than  a  mil- 
lion. 

Discrimination  and  prejudice  exclude  the 
elderly  blind  from  many  services  and  activi- 
ties for  the  sighted  elderly.  The  center  staff 
is  worried  that  it  doesn't  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  blind.  The  sighted  members  of  the 
center  fear  that  the  blind  will  take  an  over- 
whelming share  of  the  staff's  time  and 
attention. 

What  is  necessary  is  to  develop  in-service 
educational  and  training  programs  and 
materials  for  staff,  volunteers,  and  sighted 
people  involved  in  center  programs  that 
have  visually  handicapped  persons.  In  con- 
junction with  this  should  be  a  transpor- 
tation system  that  will  help  the  elderly 
blind  to  take  part  in  senior  citizen  pro- 
grams. 
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However,  there  is  another  area  that 
should  be  explored  as  being  potentially 
more  fruitful.  This  is  the  common  interest 
group,  whether  it  is  religious,  political,  liter- 
ary, musical,  hobby,  crafts,  etc.  Common 
interests  are  levellers  of  age.  sex.  economic, 
and  other  differences,  and  we  should  meet 
with  such  groups  to  accept  the  like-minded 
elderly  blind  and  partially  sighted.  The 
compatibility  of  mutually  shared  interest 
should  bind  the  aficionados  together  regard- 
less of  their  degree  of  sight. 

We  face  in  a  more  intense  form  in  the 
elderly  that  problem  which  we  confronted 
some  25  years  ago  in  considering  the  inte- 
gration of  blind  youth.  The  largest  segment 
of  the  blind  that  is  drastically  un-serviced 
and  whose  needs  are  extremely  ill-met  are 
the  elderly.  The  problems  of  blindness  are 


compounded  by  the  diverse  circumstances 
of  old  age.  We  do  know  that  our  services, 
materials,  and  publications  are  vitally  im- 
portant to  them.  We  also  know  there  are 
a  great  many  who  have  psychologically 
capitulated  to  living  as  recluses  and  who 
refuse  to  acknowledge  their  blindness  and 
let  us  know  who  they  are  so  that  we  may 
service  them. 

We  must  educate  our  elderly  blind  to 
understand  themselves  and  then  bring  them 
into  our  own  ranks  as  accepted,  wanted, 
and  respected  human  beings  who  can  be 
valued  members  of  our  fellowship,  sharing 
our  struggles  and  hopes.  Then  we  must  edu- 
cate the  sighted  public  to  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  human  beings  with  the  capac- 
ity to  be  constructive,  participating  mem- 
bers of  human  society.  D 


GOOD    NEWS    FROM    THE    STATE    OF    WASHINGTON: 
VICTORY    IN    THE    AMMETER    COURT    CASE 


The  Washington  State  Supreme  Court 
has  issued  a  long-awaited  opinion  involving 
issues  of  discrimination  in  employment  on 
the  basis  of  a  physical,  sensory,  or  mental 
handicap.  It  also  ruled  on  an  earlier  King 
County  Superior  Court  decision  that  "a 
person  who  is  legally  blind  is  not  qualified 
to  serve  as  a  fact-finding  tribunal  member." 
[See  the  February  1976  Munilor]  The 
court  ruling  was  handed  down  on  Decem- 
ber 9, 1976,  in  the  case  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul. 
Milwaukee,  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
V.  the  Washington  State  Human  Rights 
Commission 

The  case  had  involved  a  finding  by  a  Hu- 
man* Rights  Commission  hearing  tribunal 
panel  that  the  railroad  had  unlawfully  de- 
nied employment  as  a  brakemen  to  Mr. 
Robert  Clark  because  of  a  history  of  knee 


surgery.  The  tribunal  pane!  had  ordered  that 
he  be  hired  with  back  pay.  Sue  Ammeter 
(member  of  the  NFB  Executive  Committee 
and  president  of  the  NFB  of  Washington 
State)  served  as  one  of  the  three  members 
of  the  tribunal. 

The  tribunal's  ruling  was  appealed  to  the 
King  County  Superior  Court.  Judge  William 
Goodloe  ruled  that  "a  person  who  is  legally 
blind  is  not  qualified  to  serve  as  a  fact-find- 
ing tribunal  member."  He  further  ruled 
that  the  handicap  statute  is  unconstitution- 
ally vague  for  its  failure  to  define  what  con- 
stitutes a  handicap.  The  case  was  appealed. 

The  NFB  submitted  an  amicus  curiae 
brief  to  the  supreme  court  in  which  it  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
blind    person    to    serve    as    a    fact-finding 
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tribunal  member  or  quasi-judicial  officer.  If 
such  a  judicial  decision  were  allowed  to 
stand  it  would  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
civil  rights  of  the  blind  of  Washington  State 
and  throughout  the  country.  It  would  chal- 
lenge the  credibility  of  the  many  blind  per- 
sons who  have  ably  served  as  investigators, 
hearing  examiners,  or  judges.  The  NFB's 
brief  addresses  the  issue  and  demonstrates 
that  blind  persons  are  able  to  function  on  an 
equal  level  with  their  sighted  co-workers. 

Quoting  from  the  "Interest  of  Amicus" 
section  of  the  brief;  "the  actions  of  the 
superior  court  in  this  matter,  if  allowed  to 
stand,  would  constitute  a  major  setback  for 
the  blind  not  only  within  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington but  also  as  a  precedent  for  further 
discriminatory  practices  against  the  bhnd 
on  a  national  basis  and  would,  therefore, 
have  a  decidedly  negative  effect  on  the 
efforts  of  the  organization  in  all  areas  of 
the  country." 

The  brief  contains  arguments  stating  that 
the  Goodloe  ruling  violates  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the 
Washington  State  White  Cane  Law,  the 
Washington  State  Law  Against  Discrimina- 
tion, and  state  law  which  permits  blind  per- 
sons to  be  empaneled  for  jury  service.  In 
conclusion  the  NFB  argued:  "it  is  submitted 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  contained 
in  the  statutory  law  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton or  other  jurisdictions  for  that  matter, 
or  in  the  evidence  submitted  in  this  case 
that  would  provide  a  foundation  for  dis- 
qualification of  a  hearing  tribunal  member 
solely  on  the  grounds  of  blindness.  On  the 
contrary,  all  of  the  precedence,  legislative 
deliberations,  and  the  history  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  efforts  to  more  fully  develop 
blind  individuals'  potential  points  directly 
to  the  conclusion  that  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  blind  individual  is  unable  to 


serve  in  such  a  capacity  that  such  a  blind 
individual  should  be  allowed  to  serve." 

On  May  II,  1976,  the  case  was  argued 
before  the  Washington  State  Supreme  Court. 
Months  passed  without  a  decision.  At  last, 
on  December  9,  1976,  the  high  court  issued 
its  ruling  in  the  matter.  The  court  vacated, 
or  set  aside.  Judge  Goodloe's  decision,  that, 
among  other  points,  "a  person  who  is  legal- 
ly blind  is  not  qualified  to  serve  as  a  fact- 
finding tribunal  member."  The  supreme 
court  also  reversed  the  lower  court  ruling 
that  the  handicap  statute  is  unconstitution- 
ally vague  for  its  failure  to  define  what  con- 
stitutes a  handicap. 

The  supreme  court  decision  to  vacate 
Judge  Goodloe's  ruling  on  the  ability  of 
blind  persons  to  serve  as  tribunal  members 
means  that  the  superior  court  ruling  will 
have  no  effect  or  precedent-setting  value. 
Thus,  the  high  court  ruling  will  nullify  the 
Goodloe  decision,  even  though  the  supreme 
court  did  not  directly  address  the  merits  of 
the  issue.  The  contention  that  blind  persons 
are  unable  to  judge  evidence  and  render 
findings  from  that  evidence  is  without 
merit.  This  case  marks  another  step  in  the 
work  of  the  Federation  to  eradicate  the 
false  stereotypes  and  misconceptions  which 
the  general  public,  and  many  public  offi- 
cials, have  regarding  blindness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the 
superior  court  ruling  would  have  had  far- 
reaching  and  harmful  effects  on  the  lives  of 
blind  and  handicapped  persons  in  the  state 
of  Washington  and  throughout  the  country, 
the  NFB  was  the  only  organization  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion in  appealing  the  ruling.  The  NFB  was 
the  only  organization  to  submit  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  in  the  case.  But  still  there  are 
those  who  continue  to  ask.  Why  a  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind?  D 
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NFB    RADIO    NET 


DEAR  DR.  JERNIGAN:  Let  me  tell  you 
that  the  NFB  now  has  a  new  group,  consist- 
ing of  amateur  radio  operators.  It  is  called, 
appropriately  enough.  National  Association 
of  Bhnd  Amateur  Radio  Operators-abbrevi- 
ated NABARO.  We  now  have  an  eastern 
area  NABARO  net.  which  has  been  meeting 
for  three  weeks  on  Tuesday  evenings.  Begin- 
ning next  Tuesday.  January  11.  we  will  meet 
at  nine  p.m.  Eastern  Time,  or  eight  p.m. 
Central  Time,  on  an  approximate  frequency 
of  3947  kilocycles;  and  we  will  run  for  an 
hour  at  the  latest.  The  net's  primary  purpose 
is  to  discuss  information,  ideas,  and  prob- 
lems of  blind  hams.  These  discussions  may 
cover  either  ham-related  situations  among 
the  blind,  or  may  involve  talking  about 
everyday  problems  and  situations  brought 
up  by  those  of  us  who  check  in. 

During  the  first  three  NABARO  net  ses- 
sions everybody  has  been  getting  acquainted 
with  everybody  else.  Incidentally,  this  net 
is  open  to  any  and  all  blind  people  who  can 
hear  each  other's  signals  as  well  as  any 
sighted  hams  who  feel  they  would  like  to 
contribute,  ask  questions  on  blindness,  or 
whatever. 


At  the  present  time  Jack  (WB8GVI)  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  I  (WAIGXN)  share 
the  duty  of  controlling  the  running  of  the 
net.  I  don't  happen  to  recall  Jack's  last 
name,  but  he's  a  Federationist  you  can 
rest  assured  of  that. 

The  NABARO  net  is,  indeed,  being 
pushed.  I  have  spread  the  word  to  some  of 
our  eastern  nets  and  have  received  inquiries 
from  interested  people.  They're  all  for  it. 

The    more   interest   NABARO  receives, 

the  better  the  possibility  of  setting  up  ama- 
teur stations  at  NFB  conventions.  Hopefully 
I,  along  with  others,  will  be  contacting  hams 
in  New  Orleans  with  the  idea  of  setting  up 
and  managing  a  station  at  the  headquarters 
hotel. 

So  far,  there  is  no  western  area  NABARO 
net;  although  Jim  Aldritch.  who  now  lives 
in  Reno,  Nevada,  told  me  that  he'd  be  glad 
to  start  one.  I've  not  contacted  Kevin 
Nathon  of  Idaho  yet,  but  have  been  trying 
and  hope  to  get  the  news  to  him  soon.  If 
anyone  has  any  questions  about  NABARO 
they  may  contact  either  Kevin  Nathon  or 
me,  Paul  Burkhardt,  WAIGXN,  5  Jenison 
Street,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts  02160.  D 
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UPDATE:    WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE 
ON    HANDICAPPED    INDIVIDUALS 


After  nearly  Ivvo  years  of  planning, 
speechmaking.  distributing  "awareness 
papers"  and  workbooks,  and  holding  con- 
ferences at  various  levels,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals  is 
drawing  near.  Some  2,500  people  will  gather 
at  the  Washington,  D.C..  Hilton  late  this 
May,  presumably  to  "develop  recommenda- 
tions and  plans  for  action  in  solving  the 
multifold  problems  facing  individuals  with 
handicaps."  This  is  a  big  order,  but  the 
framers  of  this  Conference  had  big  ideas. 

The  Conference  is  mandated  by  title  HI 
of  the  1974  Amendments  to  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.  The  language  of  title  III 
is  broad;  very  little  having  to  do  with  handi- 
capped individuals  is  omitted  from  consid- 
eration and,  supposedly,  resolution  by  this 
Conference.  Under  the  "Findings  and  Poli- 
cy" of  title  III,  for  example,  we  read  that 
"it  is  essential  that  recommendations  be 
made  to  assure  that  all  individuals  with 
handicaps  are  able  to  live  their  lives  inde- 
pendently and  with  dignity,  and  that  the 
complete  integration  of  all  individuals  with 
handicaps  into  normal  community  living, 
working,  and  service  patterns  be  held  as  the 
final  objective." 

This  ambitious  goal  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  instigating  the  activity  of  virtually  every- 
one in  the  field:  "the  Conference  shall 
bring  together  individuals  with  handicaps 
and  members  of  their  families  and  represen- 
tatives of  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments, professional  experts,  and  members 
of  the  general  public  recognized  by  individ- 
uals with  handicaps  as  being  knowledgeable 
about  problems  affecting  their  lives." 


The  White  House  Conference  Act,  in 
addition  to  outlining  ultimate  goals,  lists  17 
areas  that  are  to  receive  special  considera- 
tion. None  of  these  17  is  narrow  in  scope: 
Item  number  7  demands  recommendations 
"assuring  individuals  with  handicaps  of 
equal  opportunity  with  others  to  engage  in 
gainful  employment";  and  number  8  asks 
for  recommendations  "enabling  individuals 
with  handicaps  to  have  incomes  sufficient 
for  health  and  for  participation  in  family 
and  community  life  as  self-respecting  citi- 
zens." 

When  one  deals  with  problems  at  this 
level  of  abstraction,  it  is  easy  to  find  unity. 
This  is  the  level  of  thinking  that  produces 
the  idea  that,  "We  are  all  working  for  the 
same  thing,  so  why  can't  we  all  get  along." 
It  implies  that  all  that  has  kept  us  from  a 
resolution  of  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped is  a  lack  of  communication,  a  lack 
of  getting  everyone  concerned  to  sit  down 
together,  to  share  what  they  know  and 
decide  on  the  basis  of  it  what  should  be 
done,  and  then  do  it. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  these  handi- 
capped individuals,  their  families,  the  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  the  "professional 
experts,"  all  of  whom  are  to  be  brought  to- 
together  in  unity  for  this  Conference,  a  bit 
of  headshaking  might  be  in  order.  Even  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  could  probably  be 
united  in  support  of  some  goals:  peace, 
good  will,  or  health;  it  is  when  you  try  to 
figure  out  how  these  are  to  be  brought 
about  that  it  is  seen  that  the  U.N.  is  largely 
a  referee  organization.  As  any  Federationist 
knows,  the  same  will  have  to  be  true  here. 
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This  lack  of  unity  in  the  field  focuses 
attention  on  the  actual  workings  of  the 
Conference.  Yet  title  III  says  Uttle  about 
how  its  goals  are  to  be  achieved.  It  creates 
a  28-member  Planning  and  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  gives  it  some  directives.  But  the 
directives  are  broad.  The  major  and  minor 
details  of  the  Conference  are  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Council.  Since  we  have 
described  the  goals  of  the  Conference  as 
overambitious.  it  may  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  a  workable  procedure  for  accom- 
plishing them  would  be  developed.  Still, 
what  was  developed  was  a  system  which 
placed  most  of  the  real  decision-making  in 
the  hands  of  the  Conference  staff. 

The  Conference  was  conceived  by  the 
Council  as  a  vast  referendum.  The  problems 
of  the  handicapped  were  to  be  refined  into 
"issues"  which  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Conference  delegates  who  would  then  vote 
to  arrange  the  issues  in  order  of  importance. 
Surprisingly,  however,  most  of  these  "is- 
sues" were  provided  in  the  first  place  by 
the  Conference  staff.  In  carrying  out  one  of 
the  specifics  of  the  act,  to  "prepare  and 
make  available  necessary  background  mater- 
ials for  the  use  of  the  delegates,"  the  Coun- 
cil prepared  workbooks  for  the  state  White 
House  conferences  held  in  preparation  for 
the  national  Conference.  In  these  work- 
books the  goals  of  the  Conference  had  been 
translated  into  five  "concerns,"  each  con- 
cern having  from  three  to  seven  "topics." 
The  instructions  in  the  beginning  of  each 
book  direct  that:  "State  conferences  must 
address  and  propose  recommendations  for 
at  least  two  issues  for  each  of  the  25  Con- 
ference topics." 

To  explain  the  process  further,  we  quote 
from  the  section  of  the  workbook  titled 
"Overview":  "Our  strategy,  then,  is  to  en- 
courage the  sponsorship,  locally,  of  forums 


at  which  primarily  handicapped  individuals 
can  introduce  their  views  into  the  Confer- 
ence process.  At  the  state  level  .  .  .  prelimi- 
nary White  House  conferences  will  be  held 
as  intended  by  Congress.  Reports  of  findings 
from  both  these  types  of  events  will  be 
channeled  into  the  national  Conference  for 
review  and  discussion  prior  to  final  recom- 
mendations. 

"In  order  to  assure  that  local  and  state 
reports  lend  themselves  to  summarization 
for  national  Conference  delegates  and  for 
the  final  report,  a  standard  format  has  been 
developed  for  reporting.  In  addition,  'aware- 
ness papers'  have  been  written  by  experts 
in  the  field  and  given  to  leaders  of  state 
conferences.  .  .  .  They  define  the  barriers 
faced  by  people  with  various  handicaps  and 
review  what  we  already  know  about  how 
those  barriers  can  be  overcome  or  mini- 
mized." 

Then,  quoting  a  later  section  of  the  work- 
book: "When  your  state's  conference  report 
is  submitted  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence .  .  .  the  staff  members  will  take  it 
apart,  issue  by  issue,  and  synthesize  it  with 
all  other  state  inputs  to  reduce  it  to  the  few- 
est common  issues,  plus  all  the  unique  issues 
that  arise.  The  national  Conference  agenda 
will  then  be  composed  of  meetings  which 
will  consider  all  these  issues  and  their 
recommendations,  and  the  national  dele- 
gates will  vote  on  which  issues  and  which 
recommendations  should  be  addressed  in 
the  final  implementation  plan  of  the  Con- 
ference." 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  staff  of  the  Con- 
ference intends  to  keep  a  firm  grasp  on 
these  delegates  at  every  turn.  The  duty  of 
the  delegates  at  the  local  forums  is  to  for- 
mulate, at  the  least,  fifty  issues  based  on 
topics   provided    by   the   staff.   Awareness 
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papers  setting  forth  "what  we  already 
know"  are  included,  each  with  its  own 
issues.  The  delegates  vote  to  prioritize  these 
issues,  which  are  then  taken  apart  by  the 
White  House  Conference  staff  and  reduced 
and  synthesized  and  turned  into  new  issues 
which  will  be  voted  on  by  the  national 
Conference.  When  this  is  done  and  the  issues 
are  arranged  in  order  one  last  time,  back  to 
the  staff  they  go  to  be  turned  into  a  final 
report  to  Congress  and  the  President.  One 
is  tempted  to  paraphrase  the  burial  service 
for  these  issues:  From  the  staff  you  came 
and  to  the  staff  you  shall  return,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  staff. 

It  was  probably  felt  that  such  close  staff 
control  of  the  deliberations  was  needed,  so 
vast  and  variegated  was  the  field  from 
which  the  delegates  were  to  be  drawn.  Yet 
size  was  not  the  real  problem  with  delegate 
selection.  The  original  act  specified  that  the 
handicapped  are  to  be  consulted;  the  Coun- 
cil set  percentages  of  the  delegates  who 
were  to  be  handicapped.  But  nowhere  is 
there  any  requirement  that  these  handi- 
capped individuals  be  consumer  representa- 
tives, or  that  they  be  consumers  at  all.  Add 
to  this  that  the  national  delegates  could  be 
appointed  by  the  state  governors,  by  chair- 
men appointed  by  the  state  governors,  by 
panels  or  committees  appointed  by  either 
of  the  above;  or  they  could  be  elected  by 
the  local  forums.  The  results  of  this  were 
predictable:  some  states  have  ended  up 
with  delegations  with  a  number  of  consum- 
er representatives,  other  states  have  delega- 
tions utterly  dominated  by  the  state  reha- 
bilitation or  social  services  agency-in  which 
all  the  "handicapped"  delegates  are  agency 
employees  or  spokesmen.  We  will  look  at 
this  more  closely  in  a  moment. 

Accepting,  then,  that  the  White  House 
Conference    is    not    in    its   conception   or 


structure  likely  to  "solve  the  multifold  prob- 
lems facing  individuals  with  handicaps," 
what  can  we  look  for  from  it?  Will  it  harm 
us,  for  instance?  Well,  it  may.  In  order  to 
dignify  the  Conference  and  to  emphasize 
the  sincerity  of  the  impulse  behind  it,  the 
act  stresses  that  the  Conference  recom- 
mendations are  to  be  implemented.  There 
is  no  mandate  for  Congress  or  the  President 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  various  final  re- 
ports, schedules  of  needed  legislation,  etc., 
but  after  all  the  hoopla,  some  attention  will 
be  paid  to  this  Conference.  Which  means 
that  the  blind  have  had  to  take  an  interest, 
if  only  to  minimize  erosion  of  the  programs 
we  have  already. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  well-defined 
concerns  from  the  start.  The  planners  of 
the  Conference  assume  (and  we  do  not 
argue  with  the  assumption)  that  if  the  final 
recommendations  are  to  carry  weight,  they 
"must  emerge  as  a  consensus  from  a  broad 
base  of  support."  We  have  seen  that  this 
consensus  is  more  to  be  wrung  and  extracted 
from  the  delegates  by  the  staff  than  it  is  to 
emerge  spontaneously.  For  the  blind,  the 
fear  is  not  that  there  will  be  no  consensus 
in  the  rehab  field,  but  that  this  unity  will 
be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  individualized 
and  meaningful  programs  for  the  blind.  The 
blind  constitute  little  more  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  handicapped  population,  and 
our  problems  are  different,  essentially  dif- 
ferent, from  those  of  other  handicapped 
groups. 

We  have  feared  from  the  beginning  that 
the  Conference  would  produce  a  recom- 
mendation that  services  for  all  groups  be 
combined  and  operated  from  an  umbrella 
agency  structure.  Last  summer  at  our  Na- 
tional Convention  we  passed  a  resolution 
on  this  subject  and  all  but  waved  it  in 
the  face  of  the  White  House  Conference's 
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executive  director,  Jacic  Smith,  who  was 
present.  At  the  least  we  were  being  sub- 
merged in  a  coalition,  the  biggest  coalition 
of  all-a  sort  of  congressional  advisory  com- 
mittee representing  all  handicaps  and  being 
looked  to  as  the  source  for  legislative  reme- 
dies for  all  problems.  Perhaps  this  overstates 
the  importance  of  the  Conference,  but  it 
does  not  overstate  the  unlikelihood  that 
the  Conference  will  bring  us  anything  posi- 
tive. 

Even  before  the  Los  Angeles  Convention 
President  Jernigan  had  sent  a  letter  to  lead- 
ers throughout  the  Federation,  saying,  in 
part:  "inevitably  these  state  and  national 
conferences  will  touch  upon  matters  of 
concern  to  the  organized  blind.  It  is.  there- 
fore, in  our  best  interest  as  a  movement  to 
have  our  voices  heard  at  all  levels.  Particu- 
larly we  must  guard  against  the  tendency  to 
generalize  about  the  needs  of  all  the  handi- 
capped. We  must  also  be  certain  that  our 
philosophy  is  reflected  in  any  and  all  recom- 
mendations which  might  have  an  impact 
upon  the  lives  of  blind  people.  ...  If  we  sit 
back  and  permit  others  to  speak  for  us,  we 
all  have  a  good  idea  of  what  we  will  get. 
and  we  will  get  exactly  what  we  deserve.  .  .  . 
(CJontact  your  state  conference  director 
and  see  what  you  can  do  to  be  sure  that  the 
Federation  will  be  actively  involved."  So 
spoke  President  Jernigan. 

The  results  of  our  efforts  to  have  input 
to  the  delegate  selection  have  been  mixed. 
We  were  stymied  by  the  lack  of  a  formal, 
standard  procedure  for  choosing  delegates. 
The  process  was  different  from  state  to  state, 
and  since  the  act  finally  leaves  this  up  to 
the  discretion  of  the  state  director,  we  had 
little  room  to  maneuver.  For  instance,  the 
following  confused  situation  developed  in 
Maryland:  As  John  McCraw,  president  of 
the  NFB  of  Maryland,  wrote  to  Governor 


Marvin  Mandel  last  November:  "On  Octo- 
ber 23,  1976,  several  members  of  the  NFB 
of  Maryland  attended  the  Eastern  Shore 
Regional  White  House  Conference.  During 
the  conference  one  of  our  members  inquired 
about  the  procedures  that  were  to  be  used 
for  the  selection  process  of  delegates  to  the 
Maryland  State  White  House  Conference 
scheduled  for  December  4,  1976.  She  was 
informed  that  a  committee  would  have  this 
responsibility  and  she  was  appointed  to  the 
committee.  We  later  learned  that  four  mem- 
bers of  the  NFB  of  Maryland  would  be 
delegates  to  the  state  conference.  While  we 
are  pleased  to  have  representation  at  the 
conference,  we  are  puzzled  about  how  this 
delegation  was  arrived  at.  since  our  member 
was  never  notified  of  a  delegate  selection 
committee  meeting." 

In  a  reply  from  the  director  of  the  Mary- 
land state  conference  came  the  following 
bewildering  explanation:  "At  the  Eastern 
Shore  Conference,  all  attendees  were  invited 
to  nominate  delegates  to  the  state  confer- 
ence. A  committee  was  named  to  make 
delegate  selection,  if  there  were  any  ques- 
tion of  conflict  in  choice  of  representatives 
from  the  Eastern  Shore.  It  happened  that 
all  persons  nominated  to  be  delegates  to 
the  state  conference  were  fully  qualified  to 
be  delegates,  or  alternate  delegates,  and  all 
persons  who  were  nominated  have  been 
named  delegates.  No  conflicts  of  interest 
existed,  so  there  was  no  need  for  a  supple- 
mental meeting  of  a  delegate  review  com- 
mittee." 

A  procedure  this  informal  may  be  accept- 
able when  it  happens  to  work  to  our  bene- 
fit; but  there  is  no  protection  from  quite 
the  opposite,  no  guarantee  of  equal  treat- 
ment or  due  process.  In  fact,  the  Maryland 
director  began  his  letter  by  saying,  "I'm 
surprised  at  receiving  the  copy  of  your  letter 
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to  Governor  Mandel  about  selection  of  dele- 
gates ..."  Surprised  and  not  pleased,  is 
what  lie  implies. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  in  almost 
every  state  there  was  a  strong  attempt  to 
limit  consumer  representation  in  one  way 
or  another.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  instances. 
In  California  the  state  conference  was 
planned  by  a  steering  committee  appointed 
by  the  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
whose  director.  Ed  Roberts,  preferred  for 
political  reasons  to  deal  with  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  in  the  state.  (The  ACB, 
of  course,  has  only  a  fraction  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  NFB  of  California  and  can 
hardly  be  said,  even  by  its  most  imaginative 
supporters,  to  be  representative  of  the 
blind  population  of  the  state-or  anybody 
else,  for  that  matter,  except  the  rehab  agen- 
cy professionals  who  apparently  control 
and  run  it.) 

At  our  Convention.  E.  U.  Parker  of  Mis- 
sissippi questioned  Jack  Smith  about  the 
favoring  of  the  ACB  in  the  planning  of  his 
state's  conference.  That  conference  is  now 
over;  Mr.  Parker  described  it  as  follows  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Smith:  "The  state  meeting  of 
the  White  House  Conference  was  held  Satur- 
day. November  6,  1976.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Breedlove  [the  state  director]  did  the  best 
job  possible.  He  was  certainly  courteous, 
etc.  I  cannot  speak  for  all  ten  regional 
conferences,  but  most  of  them  and  the 
state  meeting  had  no  handicapped  people- 
except  Mr.  Breedlove  and  the  speaker  at 
the  banquet  Saturday  night-participate  in 
any  responsible  position  or  manner.  There 
were  two  blind  persons  and  one  visually  im- 
paired who  has  been  under  the  blind  pro- 
gram selected  to  go  to  Washington.  The  net 
effect  is.  politically  they  all  represent  one 
agency." 


Or  listen  to  this  report  from  Tom  Bozikis 
describing,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  the 
situation  in  Indiana:  "Six  of  the  first  eight 
delegates  which  were  selected  either  have 
present  or  had  past  affiliation  with  the 
Indiana  Rehabilitation  Services.  No  mem- 
ber of  any  consumer  organization  was  se- 
lected as  a  delegate  except  for  one.  This 
person  leads  a  coalition  of  organizations  of 
and  for  the  handicapped.  It  is  called 
COVOM.  The  NFB  of  Indiana  does  not 
have  nor  does  it  desire  membership  in  this 
organization  since  we  would  lose  our  sepa- 
rate identity.  We  have  been  offered  a  spot 
as  an  alternate  to  this  Conference.  But  I 
feel  that  the  NFB  of  Indiana  has  been 
neglected  and  we  should  be  given  delegate 
status.  We  should  challenge  the  credentials 
of  those  delegates  who  have  been  selected. 
Also,  it  is  unclear  as  to  how  these  delegates 
were  selected  to  begin  with." 

In  Maine,  the  state  conference  broke  up 
in  protest,  with  67  of  the  participants  sign- 
ing a  formal  complaint  which  was  sent  to 
the  state's  congressional  delegation.  A  letter 
sent  to  Jack  Smith  by  Ed  Hart,  president  of 
the  NFB  of  Maine,  tells  the  reasons  for  the 
complaint: 

"DEAR  MR.  SMITH:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Maine,  I 
am  requesting  that  you  do  not  seat  the 
Maine  delegation  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference in  Washington  for  the  following 
reasons. 

"The  delegates  were  not  elected  by  the 
body  of  the  bhnd  and  handicapped  in  Au- 
gusta. Ballots  were  distributed  with  the 
names  of  the  delegates  already  printed  on 
the  ballots.  Although  nominations  were 
taken  from  the  floor,  no  one  was  allowed 
to  introduce  themselves,  so  that  the  people 
voting  had  no  knowledge  of  who  they  were. 
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There  were  no  pencils  or  writing  implements 
for  people  to  cast  ballots.  They  were  not 
cast  in  sealed  containers,  but  left  on  tables 
in  the  conference  hall.  No  one  has  any 
knowledge  that  these  were  even  picked  up. 
The  eight  people  selected  to  attend  the 
White  House  Conference  in  Washington  are 
all  agency  people.  The  deaf  are  not  even 
represented.  The  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Maine  thinks  this  procedure  to 
be  high-handed,  dictatorial,  and  undemo- 
cratic; and,  therefore,  we  protest  seating 
the  delegation  on  these  grounds." 

Surely  one  of  the  most  blatant  cases  of 
agency  interference  in  delegate  selection 
took  place  at  the  Illinois  state  conference. 
The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  re- 
portedly set  aside  $2,000  to  campaign  for 
one  of  its  handicapped  staff  members  to  be 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  national  Confer- 
ence. The  affidavit  of  Mary  Lou  Winter 
printed  in  the  January  1977  Monitor  de- 
scribes this  campaign,  which  among  other 
things  included  attempts  to  pressure  the 
voters  at  the  conference  itself. 

Equally  disturbing  were  the  reports  of 
the  ideas  emerging  from  state  conferences. 
From  Texas.  Federationist  Peggy  Melton 
reported  on  her  local  conference:  "There 
were  many  speakers  at  the  Southeast  Texas 
Forum  here  in  Houston,  urging  umbrella 
agencies  as  a  means  for  cutting  costs  of 
rehabilitation.  These  forums  in  Texas  have 
proved  to  me  where  the  blind  would  be  in 
an  umbrella  situation.  I  fear  we  may  come 
from  the  White  House  Conference  with 
recommendations  for  umbrella  agencies  in 
those  states  which  do  not  already  have 
them." 

And  from  Mississippi,  L.  U.  Parker,  in 
another  part  of  the  letter  quoted  previously, 
described  what  can  be  expected  from  some 


Mississippi  delegates:  "They  will  recom- 
mend to  the  White  House  Conference  that: 
(1)  the  minimum  wage  be  waived  on  an 
even  broader  scale  than  it  is;  (2)  that  there 
be  more  sheltered  workshops.  Do  you 
think  the  physically  disabled  ask  that  their 
wages  be  cut  lower  than  the  standard  mini- 
mum wage?  So  far  as  sheltered  workshops 
for  the  physically  disabled  are  concerned, 
we  already  have  about  thirty  in  Mississippi. 
There  are  substantially  more  than  300  blind 
alone  depending  on  jobs  in  sheltered  work- 
shops. I'll  assure  you  that  no  blind  person 
wants  either  of  these  things  for  themselves." 

Our  experience  with  these  state  confer- 
ences was,  as  we  said,  mixed;  some  states 
will  have  strong  consumer  delegations. 
Idaho,  for  instance,  will  be  represented  by 
several  members  of  the  Federation,  as  well 
as  other  handicapped  groups.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  number  of  other  states.  Yet  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  future  of  work  with  the 
blind  depended  on  the  degree  to  which  we 
can  exert  strength  at  the  upcoming  Confer- 
ence, that  future  would  be  in  grave  doubt. 

Do  we  have  other  possibilities  of  input? 
At  the  Convention  last  summer.  Jack  Smith 
made  a  great  deal  of  his  understanding  of 
our  philosophy  and  his  trust  of  us.  Presi- 
dent Jernigan,  he  reminded  us,  had  been 
appointed  a  special  consultant  to  the  plan- 
ning committee.  When  President  Jernigan 
expressed  to  him  our  special  and  intense 
interest  in  separate  programs  for  the  blind, 
Mr.  Smith  assured  him:  "May  I  say  .  .  .  that 
I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  everything 
you  said."  And  when  Andrew  Virden  of 
Minnesota  pressed  the  point,  he  was  much 
more  firm.  That  exchange  (all  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  1976  Monitor) 
went  like  this: 

Virden:  "And  also,  would  we  be  given 
some   opportunity    really  an  opportunity. 
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not    just    philosophically-to    express    our 
desire  for  separate  agencies  for  the  blind?" 

Mr.  Smitii:  ""1  tliink  that  is  a  possibiHty. 
I  think  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  a 
job  and  we  can  control  this  more  at  the 
national  level  of  educating  those  delegates 
to  the  real  facts  of  life  and  1  think  that  is 
something  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  par- 
ticularly in  this  area,  and  frankly,  in  many 
others.  There  is  not  the  same  kind  of  sophis- 
tication, I'm  afraid,  that  this  group  has 
shown  in  terms  of  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions." 

Mr.  Smith  made  some  other  statements 
at  that  Convention  which  we  reprint  here. 
He  said:  "We  are  going  to  look  to  the  dele- 
gates who  come  in  from  the  states.  We  have 
asked  that  they  either  be  elected  by  the 
state  conference  or  named  by  a  panel  that 
includes  at  least  fifty  percent  handicapped 
individuals.  If  NFB  is  not  adequately  repre- 
sented from  those  delegations,  I  guarantee 
you  that  we  have  the  process  in  place  to 
provide  delegates  at  large  to  rectify  that 
situation."  Finally,  he  said:  'i  want  you  to 
watch  this  White  House  Conference  very 
carefully,  because  I'm  going  to  be  able  to 
come  back  to  you  in  one  year  and  I  want 
you  to  be  able  to  evaluate  what  I've  said  to 
you  today  in  terms  of  action." 

At  the  time,  we  said  to  ourselves  that  Mr. 
Smith's  intentions  surely  went  beyond  his 
ability  to  carry  them  out.  Once  a  state  has 
spent  the  money  budgeted  for  its  confer- 
ence and  once  it  has  a  slate  of  delegates, 
what  can  a  national  staff  member  do  to 
change  this?  With  so  much  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  state  chairmen  and  such  vague- 
ness in  the  legislation,  what  chance  is  there 
for  appeal?  We  recognized  this  even  as  we 
applauded  Mr.  Smith  and  brought  com- 
plaints to  his  attention  then  and  in  the 
months  since. 


The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
does  not  feel  it  ought  to  dominate  the  White 
House  Conference.  We  have  never  felt  we 
should  speak  for  any  handicapped  group 
but  our  own.  If  the  Conference  is  to  draw 
its  validity  from  the  participation  of  the 
handicapped,  though,  then  we  ought  to  be 
consulted,  not  spoken  for  by  the  agencies. 
And  if  the  Conference  is  to  achieve  its  goals 
of  solving  the  multifold  problems  of  the 
handicapped,  then  some  accurate  distinction 
must  be  made  between  programs  such  as 
the  separate  agency  for  the  blind,  which 
have  concrete  evidence  of  their  effective- 
ness, and  programs  which  have  none.  The 
promise  by  Mr.  Smith  that,  at  the  national 
level,  he  will  provide  a  balancing,  a  correct- 
ing of  the  inequities  of  the  state  conferences 
was  heard  well  by  the  NFB.  We  fully  expect 
to  hold  him  to  it.  We  go  to  the  Conference, 
though,  remembering  our  own  promise  to 
ourselves:  The  responsibility  for  our  future 
must  remain  in  our  own  hands.  We  will  see 
that  it  does.  We  know  the  trend  of  the 
times  (the  meaningless  jargon,  the  double- 
talk,  the  umbrella  agencies,  and  the  rest),  as 
well  as  the  odds  we  face  at  the  White  House 
Conference;  but  we  also  know  our  own 
strength  and  determination.  We  have  a  clear- 
cut  philosophy,  and  we  know  how  to  ex- 
press it  and  make  ourselves  heard.  We  have 
unity  and  numbers,  and  we  will  have  at 
least  a  sizable  group  of  delegates  and  alter- 
nates at  the  White  House  Conference,  In 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  the  stakes 
are  high  and  the  issues  clearly  drawn.  If  we 
falter  or  fail  to  come  up  to  the  line,  we  will 
get  what  we  deserve-nothing:  worse  than 
nothing;  for  we  will  be  burdened  with  a 
system  which  denies  our  individuality  and 
robs  us  of  the  chance  to  achieve  first-class 
status  in  society.  But,  of  course,  we  will  not 
falter,  and  we  must  not  fail.  The  potential 
threat  must  be  turned  into  a  promise  and 
an  opportunity.  D 
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KANSAS    CONVENTION 


The  NFB  of  Kansas  held  its  1976  conven- 
tion on  September  17.  18,  and  19  at  the  Jay- 
hawk  Hotel  in  Topeka.  A  hospitality  room 
Friday  evening  started  the  convention,  and 
meetings  of  the  resolutions  and  nominating 
committees  were  held. 

Saturday  the  convention  was  opened  by 
President  Richard  Edlund.  Speakers  in  the 
morning  included  Bertram  Lewis,  who  gave 
a  report  on  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped;  Sharon  Merrill,  who 
spoke  on  library  services; and  Rosie  Horwitz, 
who  spoke  on  the  audio  reader.  In  the 
afternoon,  William  Bevan,  111,  spoke  on  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Jerry 
Powell  gave  a  report  on  the  Public  Employ- 
ees Relations  Board:  how  we  were  effective 
in  circumventing  detrimental  amendments 
to  the  existing  law  and  how  effective  the 
law  can  be  in  future  negotiations.  Next, 
Rami  Rabby,  representing  the  National 
Office,  gave  the  NFB  national  report.  Act- 
ing Director  William  Richards  of  the  State 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  announced 
that  Richard  Schutz  had  just  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  position  that  Harry  Hays  retired 
from.  Joe  Greaves,  executive  director  of 
the  Kansas  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  and  Kansas  chairman  of 
the  White  House  Committee,  ended  the 
afternoon  with  his  report  on  the  impact  of 
the  recent  NLRB  decision  as  it  will  affect 
sheltered  workshops  and  employees. 


Blake  Williamson  was  master  of  cere- 
monies at  the  banquet  Saturday  evening, 
and  Rami  Rabby  was  national  representa- 
tive and  banquet  speaker.  His  message  stirred 
the  membership  to  action  and  dedication. 
Congresswoman  Martha  Keys  in  her  remarks 
stated  that  Rami  Rabby's  speech  was  rele- 
vant, material,  and  pertinent,  and  she 
would  do  what  was  within  her  power  to 
assist  us  legislatively. 

Sunday  morning,  four  resolutions  were 
adopted  pertaining  to  civil  rights;  also  re- 
quests for  a  legislative  investigation  of  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind,  for  a  separate  agency,  and 
for  the  audio  reader.  Elections  were  held, 
with  Richard  Edlund  being  re-elected  presi- 
dent and  Walter  Long  re-elected  as  treasurer. 
James  Stewart  was  elected  first  vice-presi- 
dent: Gerald  Griggs,  second  vice-president; 
and  Marilyn  Tiede,  secretary.  Tom  Anderson 
was  elected  a  new  board  member,  and  Jackie 
Peters  and  Becky  Clark  were  re-elected  as 
board  members.  Alternate  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention  in  1977  is  Jackie 
Peters. 

Dr.  Jim  Nyman,  Director  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  in  Nebraska,  his  wife,  several  staff 
members,  and  several  guests  from  Missouri 
were  welcome  additions  to  our  convention. 
It  was  a  good  convention  with  lots  of  par- 
ticipation and  interest.  Everyone  left  with 
their  energies  focused  on  the  job  ahead.  D 
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NORTH    CAROLINA    CONVENTION 


JOHN  NICELEY 


Federationists  from  all  over  North  Caro- 
lina and  surrounding  states  began  arriving 
at  the  Downtown  Holiday  Inn  in  Raleigh 
for  the  biggest  and  best  NFB  of  North 
Carolina  convention.  Friday,  September  17. 
Friday  night  the  hospitality  room  was  busy 
as  old  and  new  friends  chatted  and  partook 
of  the  ample  refreshments.  The  convention 
spirit  was  quite  evident  both  here  and  in 
the  Presidential  Suite,  with  much  coming 
and  going-the  elevators  were  kept  busy 
between  the  two  hospitality  centers. 

President  Hazel  Staley  gaveled  the  con- 
vention to  order  at  9:30  a.m.  Saturday. 
The  large  meeting  room  was  filled  to  capac- 
ity throughout  the  day.  After  the  invoca- 
tion, we  were  welcomed  to  Raleigh  by  the 
host  chapter  and  a  representative  from  the 
Mayor's  office.  Mrs.  Staley  gave  the  presi- 
dential report  outlining  the  gains  the  Feder- 
ation has  made  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  past  year.  Two  new  chapters  were  born 
this  year.  The  formation  of  the  Greenville 
and  the  Wilson  chapters  heralded  our  growth 
in  eastern  North  Corolina.  Mrs.  Staley  also 
reported  that  we  have  been  effective  in  per- 
suading the  Durham  Lions  Workshop  to 
drop  its  NAC  accreditation,  and  are  work- 
ing toward  the  same  result  with  the  other 
two  NAC-accredited  agencies  in  the  state. 
We  also  went  to  the  barricades  and  success- 
fully beat  back  an  attempt  by  the  North 
Carolina  Utilities  Commission  to  impose  a 
charge  for  directory  assistance  upon  blind 
and  other  disabled  people  in  our  state.  Pres- 
ident Staley  also  reported  substantial  gains 
in  Federation  influence  in  all  branches  of 


state  government  in  matters  involving  the 
well-being  of  the  blind.  Truly  we  are  being 
heard! 

The  National  Office  was  most  ably  repre- 
sented by  the  Second  Vice-President,  Ralph 
Sanders,  who  gave  us  a  most  informative 
report  concerning  national  legislation  and 
other  matters  of  intense  interest  to  all  of  us. 
He  also  strongly  urged  us  to  support  the 
PAC  Plan  and  underscored  the  necessity  for 
membership  support  of  the  NFB  by  show- 
ing us  the  good  use  that  is  being  made  of 
our  money  to  help  us  all. 

The  theme  of  our  1976  convention  was 
■'affirmative  action,  rehabilitation,  and  em- 
ployment." Mr.  Walter  Melton,  from  the 
Atlanta  office  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment, brought  an  interesting  and  informa- 
tive presentation  on  implementation  of 
affirmative  action  in  our  area.  Several  com- 
plaints from  North  Carolina  stimulated  a 
lively  question-and-answer  session  which 
whetted  our  appetites  for  lunch. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Urie,  North  Carolina  chair- 
man for  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals,  reported  on  the 
preparations  for  the  national  Conference 
next  May.  He  told  us  that  the  blind  will  be 
well  represented  in  the  state  delegation. 
The  rest  of  the  afternoon  session  was  de- 
voted to  a  panel  presentation  on  rehabilita- 
tion in  North  Carolina.  Panel  members 
were  the  regional  supervisors  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind.   The   panel   members-J.   W.    Smith 
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(Western  Region),  William  Joyce  (North 
Central  Region),  Hilda  Sanciiin  (South  Cen- 
tral Region),  and  Roland  Brantley  (Eastern 
Region)-ably  presented  rehabilitation  prob- 
lems in  their  areas;  then  participated  in  a 
lively  discussion  with  many  members  of  the 
audience.  Late  in  the  afternoon.  President 
Staley  was  forced  to  end  the  discussion  so 
we  could  prepare  for  the  annual  banquet. 

The  seventh  annual  banquet  on  Saturday 
night  featured  the  spirited  singing  of  NFB 
songs  by  107  enthusiastic  Federationists 
and  guests.  Our  two  newest  chapters  were 
presented  their  charters,  accompanied  by  a 
deluge  of  applause.  The  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  the  address  by  Ralph  Sanders, 
who  ably  represented  the  National  Office 
throughout  the  convention.  His  speech  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  wild  applause  as 
he  reinforced  our  dedication  to  Federation- 
ism  and  strengthened  our  resolve  to  "never 
go  back." 

Sunday  morning,  in  business  session,  the 
convention  enlarged  the  executive  commit- 
tee to  provide  better  membership  represen- 


tation. We  also  adopted  six  resolutions  to 
guide  us  in  legislative  and  social  action  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  Reports  from  officers 
and  standing  committees  were  presented 
and  discussed,  followed  by  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  next  two  years.  These  are: 
president,  Mrs.  Hazel  Staley,  Charlotte;  first 
vice-president,  John  Niceley,  Rockingham; 
second  vice-president,  Jesse  Williamson, 
Morganton;  secretary,  Mrs.  Joanne  Moore, 
Wilson;  and  treasurer.  Mrs.  Pat  Thompson, 
Raleigh.  Board  members  elected  were: 
Ralph  Wilkins,  .'Xsheville;  Byron  Sykes, 
Greensboro;  Connie  Blackman.Wiiliamston; 
Bill  Bethea.  Goldsboro;  and  Mike  Human, 
Burlington.  Hazel  Staley  will  be  our  Nation- 
al Convention  delegate,  and  John  Niceley 
will  be  alternate  delegate. 

After  the  noon  adjournment,  tired  but 
happy  Federationists  left  for  their  homes 
all  over  North  Carolina  and  six  other  states, 
ready  to  work  harder  for  our  movement 
and  filled  with  memories  of  the  biggest  and 
best  NFB  of  North  Carolina  convention  we 
have  had. D 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


RECIPE    OF    THE    MONTH 
BY   NELL  CARNLY 

SOUR   CREAM   POUND  CAKE 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


1  cup  butter  or  margarine 

3  cups  sugar 

8  eggs 

3  cups  cake  fiour 


1  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  vanilla  extract 

2  teaspoons  grated  lemon  rind 
1  cup  (8  oz.)  dairy  sour  cream 


Cream  together  sugar  and  butter.  Separate  eggs  and  beat  yolks  until  creamy. 
Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff  but  not  dry  and  set  them  aside.  Sift  together  dry  ingredi- 
ents and  add  to  butter/sugar  mixture  alternately  with  egg  yolks  and  sour  cream. 
Mix  well  in  mixer  or  by  hand.  Stir  in  vanilla  and  lemon  and  fold  in  egg  whites. 
Pour  into  well-buttered,  fioured  tube  pan  and  bake  at  275  degrees  for  about  two 
hours  or  until  done.  Cake  is  done  when  toothpick  or  slender  knil'c  l^kulo  inscrtcil 
in  center  comes  out  clean.  D 
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Braille  calendars  tor  1^^77  are  still  availa- 
ble for  the  asking  troni  I'win  Vision  Publish- 
ing Division.  American  Brotherhood  for  the 
Blind.  1S440  Oxnard  Street.  Tarzana.  Cali- 
fornia '■'i.^56. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  (a 
Missouri  Corporation)  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  April  22-24  at  the  Continental 
Hotel  in  Kansas  City.  Missouri.  Rates  are 
$13.50  for  singles.  $16.50  doubles.  S19.50 
twins,  and  for  students  with  an  ID  sharing 
three  or  four  persons  in  a  room  the  rate  is 
$7.50  per  person  per  night.  Reservations 
can  be  made  by  stating  that  you  wish  them 
for  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind's 
Missouri  convention.  Send  reservations  to: 
Continental  Hotel.  Baltimore  at  11th.  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  If  you  will  be  arriving  from 
out  of  town  and  will  need  transportation  or 
directions  for  reaching  the  hotel  from  the 
airport  or  bus  station,  please  contact  Ms. 
Willa  Patterson,  4734  Cleveland.  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  64130;  or  telephone: 
(816)923-9252. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
New  Jersey  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
at  theGateway  Motor  Inn.  Raymond  Boule- 
vard and  McCarter  Highway.  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  The  convention  will  begin  on  Friday 
evening  May  6.  and  will  conclude  on  Sun- 
day May  8. 

Raymond  Rokita.  1515  Ridge  Road,  Lot 
260.  Ypsilanti.  Michigan  48197.  writes  as 
follows:  'i  would  like  to  correspond  with 
people  residing  in  the  state  of  Florida.  Braille 
or  cassette  is  preferable.  I  am  interested  in 
moving  to  Florida  and  want  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  people  in  that  state.  Country 
music  and  CB  radio  are  my  main  hobbies," 


By  long-standing  policy  and  tradition  the 
Braille  Monitor  has  presented  information 


which  will  aid  the  blind  of  the  nation  in 
developing  concerted  actions  designed  to 
assist  the  blind  in  determining  their  own 
destinies.  The  following  information  fol- 
lows this  policy.  We  list  below  the  names  of 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies 
Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
(NAC).  The  second  listing  indicates  those 
agencies  in  the  field  of  work  with  the  blind 
which  have  accepted  the  NAC  stamp  (one 
might  almost  say  the  mark  of  the  beast). 
These  are  the  individuals  and  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  NAC  axis  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  working  against 
the  interests  of  the  organized  blind  move- 
ment. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  blind  of 
the  local  community  providing  residence  to 
the  NAC  Board  members  and  the  NAC 
agencies  to  take  the  necessary  concerted 
actions  to  reverse  the  hann  done  to  the 
bhnd  of  this  nation.  For  one  thing,  they 
should  be  asked  repeatedly  and  directly 
why  they  continue  to  associate  themselves 
with  an  organization  which  is  harming  the 
lives  of  blind  people. 

Arthur  L.  Brandon,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  presi- 
dent emeritus;  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  president:  Huntington  Harris, 
Chicago,  111.,  vice-president;  Howard  H. 
Hanson,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  vice-president;  Jack 
W.  Birch,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Clifford.  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  sec- 
retary; John  P.  McWilliams,  Jr.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  treasurer;  Dr.  Robert  Botenberg,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  Mrs.  Claire  W.  Carlson,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  Joseph  E.  Champagne,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.;  Samuel  J.  Cole,  Raleigh,  N.C.; 
William  T.  Coppage,  Richmond,  Va.; 
J.  Kenneth  Cozier,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
William  G.  Derouin,  Salem,  Ore.:  Robert  G. 
Eagen,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Robert  Hampton 
III,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Raymond  A.  Kemph, 
Wayzota,  Minn.;  Hilliard  F.  Kirby,  Asheville, 
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N.C.;  Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  Joseph 
J.  Larkin.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  Elizabeth  M. 
Lennon,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Lawrence 
M.  Levine,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Donald  R. 
Mandich.  Detroit.  Mich.;  Durward  K. 
McDaniel.  Washington.  D.C.;  John  R.  Nay, 
Sausalito.  Calif.;  C.  Owen  Pollard.  Augusta. 
Maine;  Daniel  D.  Robinson,  Riverside, 
Conn.;  Norman  R.  Robinson,  Chicago,  111.; 
Reese  H.  Robrahn.  Washington,  D.C.; David 
L.  Schnair.  New  York.  N.Y.;  Austin  G.  Scott, 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Wesley  D.  Sprague,  New  York, 
NY.;  Otis  H.  Stephens,  Knoxville,  Tenn.; 
George  E.  Stocking.  Miami.  Fla.;  Russell  C. 
Williams,  Bethesda,  Md.;  and  Mrs.  Helen  C. 
Worden,  Providence,  R.I. 

NAC-accredited  agencies  as  of  July  1976, 
listed  by  state,  were:  Arizona:  Department 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped  of  the  Arizona 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
(Tucson);  Section  of  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  (Phoenix). 
Arkansas:  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind;  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind; 
Arkansas  State  Office  for  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Impaired  (all  in  Little  Rock).  Cali- 
fornia: Sacramento  Society  for  the  Blind, 
District  of  Columbia:  Columbia  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind.  Florida:  Florida  Bureau  of 
Blind  Services  (Tallahassee).  Georgia: 
Atlanta  Area  Services  for  the  Blind.  Hawaii: 
Services  for  the  Blind  Branch  (Ilonoluhi). 

Illinois:  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind; 
Hadley  School  for  the  Blind  (Winnetka); 
Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
(Jacksonville);  Illinois  Visually  Handicapped 
Institute  (Chicago).  Indiana:  Evansville 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Iowa:  Iowa  Braille 
and  Sight  Saving  School.  Kansas:  Services 
for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
(Topeka).  Louisiana:  Shreveport  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Maine:  Division  of  Eye 
Care  (Augusta).  Maryland:  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  (Baltimore).  Mas.sachusetts: 
Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Boston);  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
(Watertown).  Michigan:  Greater  Detroit 
Society  for  the  Blind;  Michigan  School  for 


the  Blind  (Lansing).  Minnesota:  Minneapo- 
lis Society  for  the  Blind.  Mississippi:  Reha- 
bilitation Services  for  the  Blind  (Jackson); 
Royal  Maid  (Hazlehurst). 

Missouri:  Kansas  City  .\ssociation  for 
the  Blind.  New  Hampshire:  New  Hampshire 
Association  for  the  Blind  (Concord).  New 
Jersey:  St.  Joseph's  School  for  the  Blind 
(Jersey  City).  New  York:  .Albany  Associa- 
tion of  the  Blind;  Association  for  the  Blind 
of  Rochester  and  Monroe  County;  Blind 
Work  Association  (Binghamton);  Blind 
Association  of  Western  New  York  (Buffalo): 
Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind  (Yorktown 
Heights);  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
(New  York);  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 
(New  York);  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  (New  York);  Recording  for  the  Blind 
(New  York);  Syracuse  ,'\ssociation  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind. 

North  Carolina:  Governor  Morehead 
School  (Raleigh);  Raleigh  Lions  Clinic  for 
the  Blind.  Ohio:  Cincinnati  Association  for 
the  Blind;  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind; 
Clovernook  Home  and  School  for  the  Blind 
(Cincinnati);  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind  (Columbus);  Vision  Center  of  Central 
Ohio  (Columbus).  Oklahoma:  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind  (Muskogee).  Oregon: 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind  (Salem). 
Pennsylvania:  Lancaster  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Lancaster);  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylva- 
nia Association  for  the  Blind.  Rhode  Island: 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind; 
Rhode  Island  State  Services  for  the  Blind 
(both  in  Providence). 

South  Dakota:  Otfice  of  Services  to  the 
Visually  Impaired  (Pierre).  Tennessee: 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (Donelson). 
Texas:  Dallas  County  Association  for  the 
Blind  (Dallas);  Dallas  Services  for  Visualh 
Impaired  Children;  Lighthouse  for  the  Bliml 
of  Houston.  Utah:  Utah  School  for  the 
Blind  (Ogden).  Virginia:  Virginia  Commis- 
sion for  the  Visualh  Handicapped  (Rich- 
mond).   Washington:     Lighthouse    for   the 
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Blind  (Seattle).  West  Virginia:  West  Virginia 
Scliool  for  the  Blind  (Romney).  Wisconsin: 
Wisconsin  School  tor  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped (Janesville). 


The  Pre -Authorized  Checii  (PAC)  Plan. -The 
P.AC  Plan  is  a  way  for  you  contribute  a  set 
amount  each  month  to  the  NFB  without 
the  trouble  of  writing  and  mailing  a  check. 
The  amount  you  pledge  will  be  drawn  from 
your  account  automatically.  Below  is  a 
PAC  Plan  card.  To  join  the  plan: 

( 1 )  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  PAC 
Plan  card,  fill  in  the  amount  you  can  send 
each  month,  and  fill  in  the  day  of  the 
month  you  want  the  money  to  be  drawn 
from  your  account. 

(2)  Put  your  signature  and  the  date  on 
both  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
PAC  Plan  card  where  there  is  an  "X."  All 
other  spaces  on  the  card  can  be  filled  in  by 
the  NFB  Treasurer. 


(3)  Write  "void"  on  one  of  your  own  un- 
used checks  and  attach  it  to  the  PAC  Plan 
card.  Mail  the  card  (both  parts)  with  the 
voided  check  to:  Richard  Edlund.  Treasur- 
er. National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Box 
11185.  Kansas  City,  Kansas  66111. 

Your  bank  will  send  you  receipts  for 
your  contributions  with  your  regular  bank 
statements.  You  can  increase  (or  decrease) 
your  monthly  payments  by  filling  out  a 
new  PAC  Plan  card  and  mailing  it  to  the 
Treasurer.  Also,  more  PAC  Plan  cards  are 
available  from  the  Treasurer. 


Articles,  changes  of  address,  and  any 
other  correspondence "  dealing  with  the 
Monitor  should  be  addressed  as  follows: 
The  Braille  Monitor.  218  Randolph  Hotel 
Building,  Fourth  and  Court  Streets,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa  50309.  The  deadline  for  arti- 
cles to  be  printed  in  the  May  issue  is  March 
20.  D 


NATIONAL    FEDERATION   OF   THE    BLIND 
PRE-AUTHORIZED  CHECK  PLAN 

For  my  benefit  and  convenience.  I  hereby  request  and  authorize  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to 

draw  a  check  in  the  amount  of  S on  the day  of  each  month  payable 

to  its  own  order.  This  authorization  will  remain  in  effect  until  revoked  by  me  in  writing  and  until  such 
notice  is  actually  received. 

Please  include  a  voided  check  with  your  PAC  card.  The  PAC  card  must  be  signed  in  two  places,  where 
the  x's  are.  Please  enclose  the  voided  check  along  with  your  P.AC  card  and  mail  to:  Richard  Edlund. 
Treasurer,  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Box  11185.  Kansas  City,  Kansas  66111. 

^( 

Bank  signature  of  donor  (both  signatures  if  two  are  necessary) 


We  understand  that  your  bank 
has  agreed  to  cooperate  in  our 
Pre-Authorized  Check  Plan  on 
behalf  of  your  depositor.  .At- 
tached is  your  client's  signed 
authorization  to  honor  such 
checks  drawn  by  us. 
Customer's  account  and  your 
bank  transit  numbers  will  be 
MICR  printed  on  checks,  per 
usual  specifications,  before 
they  are  deposited. 
Our  Indemnification  Agree- 
ment is  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  signed  authorization. 


AUTHORIZATION   TO   HONOR   CHECKS   DRAWN    BY 
NATIONAL   FEDERATION  OF  THE   BLIND 


Name  of  depositor 
as  shown  on  Bank 
records   


Name  of  Bank  and  Branch  Name,  if  ai 
and  address  of  bank  or  branch  where 
account  is  maintained 


For  my  benefit  and  convenience,  I  hereby  request  and  authorize  you  to  pay  and 
charge  to  my  account  checks  drawn  on  my  account  by  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  to  its  own  order.  This  authorization  will  remain  in  effect  until  revoked  by 
me  in  writing  and  until  you  actually  receive  such  notice  I  agree  that  you  shall  be  fully 
protected  in  honoring  any  such  check. 

In  consideration  of  your  compliance  with  such  request  and  authorization,  I  agree  that 
your  treatment  of  each  check,  and  your  rights  in  respect  to  it  shall  be  the  same  as  if  it 
were  signed  personally  by  me  and  that  if  any  such  check  be  dishonored,  whether  with 
or  without  cause,  you  shall  be  under  no  liability  whatsoever. 
The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  instructed  to  forward  this  authorization  to  you. 


Bank  signature  of  customer  (both  signatures  if  two  are  necessary) 
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NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE   BLIND 

PRE-AUTHORIZED  CHECK  PLAN 

(back  of  PAC  card) 


INDEMNIFICATION   AGREEMENT 

TO:   Bank  named  on  the  reverse  side 

In  consideration  of  your  compliance  with  the  request  and  authorisation  of  the 
depositor  named  on  the  reverse  side. 

THE    NATIONAL    FEDERATION    OK   THE    BLIND 

1.  It  will  refund  to  you  any  amount  erroneously  paid  by  you  to  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  on  any  such  check  if  claim  for  the 
amount  of  such  erroneous  payment  is  made  hy  you  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  check  on  which  such  erroncDUs  payment 
was  made. 

Authorized  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  Members 

of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  on  November  28.  I<>74. 

THE    NATIONAL    FEDERATION 
OF   THE    BLIND 
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